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PREFACE 


The materials for this book were collected with a view 
to exhibiting adequate grounds for a comprehensive and 
accurate estimate of Swedenborg’s historical position. His 
own writings, of course, furnish the ultimate basis for this 
estimate, but the opinions of those who knew him personally 
and those who have read his works most thoroughly and 
completely are the best evidence of the impressions he has 
made upon the world. There are in general three bodies 
of opinion which we should take into account: those based 
upon personal acquaintance with the man and upon a serious 
study of his writings, those based upon a study of his writ- 
ings without personal acquaintance, and those based upon 
hearsay and upon common report. It is not always easy 
to separate sharply these three groups, for inevitably they 
often overlap, but each has its own importance. 

The materials here presented, collected during the author’s 
service of twenty years as secretary of the American New- 
Church Evidence Society, are only a part of the compre- 
hensive survey originally planned, and are in the main 
restricted to the first group. There are besides certain 
special groups of opinion which were initiated and propa- 
gated by certain agents and influences, and belong to the 
more controversial phase of the history of opinion. These 
will be characterized more definitely in the body of the 
book. 

Swedenborg’s fame has been much affected adversely 
by sectarian opposition and naturalistic prejudices, which 
have operated to disqualify the public mind for due appre- 
ciation of his merits. These influences, however, have 
gradually waned, and the situation at present seems much 
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more favorable to a fair hearing. The materials of this 
book are offered as indubitable witnesses to Swedenborg’s 
greatness as a man and as a teacher of mankind. 

Grateful acknowledgment is heartily made to the NEw- 
Cuurcnu Review for permitting the use of the articles 
which have appeared in it, and to Mr. B. A. Whittemore 
for his highly valued assistance and guidance in preparing 
the matter for the press. 

Lewis Fietp HITE. 


SWEDENBORG'S HISTORICAL POSITION 


ti teGREATNESS OF SWEDENBORG 
| HE WORLD has been widely and variously im- 
| pressed with Swedenborg’s greatness; and neverthe- 
less it is a curious fact, an anomaly in history, that 
he is now, and has ever been, virtually ignored in religious, 
literary, scientific, and philosophical circles. His name is 
scarcely, or rarely, mentioned in the pulpit or on the plat- 
form, in the schools—whether theological or other—or in 
public print. It is true that we may easily cite a consider- 
able number of distinguished men who have paid tribute to 
his greatness. Kant in Germany, Coleridge in England, and 
Emerson in this country, did much to spread his fame, and 
to turn cultivated men to his writings; but they had little 
appreciation of his true greatness, and did little to help 
others to a higher degree of appreciation. Kant was inter- 
ested for a time in his extraordinary psychic powers, but 
despised, or affected to despise, his science and philosophy 
as well as his religion. Coleridge had a real appreciation of 
his intellectual and literary achievements, but was unrespon- 
sive to his religious teachings as a whole. Emerson said 
many admirable and fitting things about him; but he was 
positively repelled by his seership, and by his religious doc- 
trines. Many others have paid various tribute to special 
features of his character and his teachings; but they have 
studiously avoided efforts to comprehend the man or his 
system. 
It would be curious rather than profitable to attempt to 
account for this peculiar neglect; but a little familiarity 
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with the history of opinion and controversy enables us to 
surmise that the greatest obstacle to due recognition was 
Swedenborg’s religious experience and teaching. Sectarian 
animosity and opposition made capital of his extraordinary 
claims and of his sweeping denial of some of the prevailing 
tenets of traditional Christianity. At the same time, natural- 
istic and professional prejudices were enlisted to stamp his 
religious experiences as insane visions, and his religious’ 
teachings as the subjective creations of a diseased imagina- 
tion. The inveterate prejudices so aroused and propagated 
had the effect of putting Swedenborg outside the pale of 
popular recognition and tolerance. 

Whether Swedenborg has really gained in public esteem 
or not, is by no means easy to determine. In spite of the 
singular neglect that has been shown him in the seats of the 
mighty, it is both true and Significant that his teachings 
have directly or indirectly permeated the religious thought 
of mankind in subtle and almost unrecognizable ways, and 
have presumably revolutionized some phases of religious 
opinion. But we are not yet on solid ground in venturing 
to estimate the greatness of his influence in this direction. 
We may more properly, on this occasion at least, devote 
ourselves to those features of his greatness which are ob- 
vious. 


Swedenborg was great in many directions: as a public 
official; as a scientific investigator; as a constructive system — 
builder; as an epoch-making philosopher; as an unap- 
proached seer; as a thoroughgoing religious reformer; and 
as a prophet of a new Christian era. 


Highly competent men in professional circles have recog- 
nized Swedenborg’s greatness in the field of science, and 
have credited him with signal achievements, especially in 
cosmology and physiology. But even here the breadth of 
his knowledge, the rare depth of his insight, and the high 
degree of his philosophical cultivation, have scarcely been 
noticed, or have been as a matter of course depreciated. 
In short, Swedenborg’s true greatness has suffered un- 
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inerited eclipse by the intervention of prejudice and igno- 
rance; and although it is a large task, the effort should be 
made to do historic justice to the man and to his work. 
As preliminary to the full appreciation of Swedenborg’s 
work as a philosopher, as a seer, and as the pre-eminent 
Christian teacher of our time, we should examine in some 
detail the early circumstances of his life, and the salient 
features of his career as scientific investigator and theorist. 


Biographers have brought together the few facts that are 
known about his boyhood and early life. He was born in 
Stockholm in 1688. His father held high official positions, 
being in turn Court Preacher, Professor in the University 
of Upsala, and finally Bishop of Skara. The boy was thus 
familiar with the atmosphere of the Court, as well as with 
that of the University, and came in direct or indirect con- 
tact with the leading men of the country. His mind was 
thus early stored with vivid impressions of persons, views, 
and events of current and general importance. We know 
little of his university career beyond the fact that he gradu- 
ated at the University of Upsala in 1709, and that he was 
constantly and actively interested in its welfare the rest of 
his life. 


With abounding energy and zeal for learning, and with 
full determination to equip himself for the best service to 
his country, he set out at the age of twenty-two for four 
years of travel. He went first to England; and dividing his 
time between London and Oxford, he devoted himself for 
two years to intense study, especially of mathematics and 
the physical sciences. He was enthusiastic in the study of 
Newton, and made the most of his acquaintance with the 
astronomers, Flamsteed and Halley. In the meantime, he 
was making himself familiar with the history of the sci- 
ences, and was collecting the best books he could find. Asa 
matter of technical training, and as a preparation for prac- 
tical usefulness, he learned the art of instrument making, 
and was ever alert to note useful discoveries and inventions, 
which he reported at once to the authorities of the Univer- 
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sity of Upsala. His head was teeming with ideas and plans 
for the fuller equipment, and for the enlargement of the 
instruction, at the University. From this time on he worked 
for the establishment of a department of mechanics there, 
and was constantly suggesting and supplying instruments 
and books. Two ideas dominated all his activities: the 
idea of mastering the sciences of mathematics, mechanics, 
physics and chemistry; and the idea of promoting the wel- 
fare of his country in the sciences and in the arts. 

From England he went to Holland, and thence to Paris, 
pursuing his studies, and, especially in Paris, making the 
acquaintance of the foremost men in their respective lines 
of activity. 

Single-mindedness, an immense capacity for work, a 
burning zeal for invention, discovery, and advancement, 
combined with untiring effort to put the sciences to practical 
use, were, as shown by his letters, marked characteristics of 
this developing period, and were the forces which impelled 
all his efforts. It was on his way home, writing from 
Rostock, that he gave the extraordinary list of his projected 
inventions, among them a submarine war-boat, a rapid- 
firing gun, and a flying machine. This period is not only 
deeply interesting in itself, but is prophetically significant 
of the genius of the man and of his later achievements. 

The next six busy years were spent at home, living now 
at Brunsbo, his father’s residence, now at Stockholm, now 
at Upsala with his highly esteemed brother-in-law, Eric 
Benzelius, and going from place to place as business inter- 
ests and activities called him. His intense zeal for the ad- 
vancement of science and its applications among his coun- 
trymen, led him to establish.and conduct the first scientific 
magazine published in Sweden. This reached the sixth 
number, and was then discontinued for lack of support; but 
while it lasted, it gave vent to his scientific interests and 

energies, and was a vehicle for the results of his studies. 


It was during this period that he made the acquaintance 
of Charles XII, who, something of a mathematical genius 
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himself, was much impressed with the scientific abilities and 
attainments of his young friend. As a result of this ac- 
quaintance, Swedenborg was by appointment of the King 
associated with the great engineer Polhem as his assistant; 
and they together accomplished some memorable engineer- 
ing feats. We have Polhem’s testimony that Swedenborg 
was a “ready mathematician,” and that he had a quick 
genius for mechanics. At this time also the King appointed 
Swedenborg a member of the State Board of Mines, a posi- 
tion which he held with high distinction for thirty years,— 
from 1717 until his resignation in 1747. 


The opportunities for public service offered by these 
positions immensely stimulated Swedenborg’s efforts in all 
directions. He plunged with renewed zeal and zest into his 
studies, and was constantly engaged in making observations 
and experiments in the sciences connected with mines and 
minerals. His practical bent and habit, deliberately culti- 
vated, and his inventive genius, kept him persistently en- 
gaged in discovering and proposing new methods of im- 
proving mining and manufacturing operations. Chafing 
under the indifference and the opposition of officialdom, of 
professional inertia, and of vested interests, he found to his 
bitter disappointment that his efforts were to an exasperat- 
ing extent thwarted and fruitless. Nevertheless, he was all 
the while pressing forward to a leading position as a con- 
structive statesman, and as a pioneer in scientific and indus- 
trial progress. As a member of the Royal College of Mines, 
and as a member of the Swedish House of Nobles, he ex- 
pressed his broad and active interest in promoting education, 
science, and other forms of public service, by presenting on 
occasion treatises, papers, and memorials to these bodies. 
Among other improvements, he recommended new methods 
of manufacturing iron, steel, copper, and salt. He memori- 
alized the House of Lords to abolish the time-honored dis- 
tinction between the noble and the ignoble metals, which put 
iron at a disadvantage with respect to copper. In the same 
line he urged legislation to encourage the production of 
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iron, to establish rolling-mills, and to prohibit the export of 
crude copper. With advanced statesmanship, he presented 
clear and forcible discussions of the financial situation of 
the country, including the course of exchange, and urged a 
return to metallic currency as a needed measure. He rec- 
ommended a decimal system of weights and measures. 
One memorial proposed regulation of the liquor traffic; 
another vigorously opposed a declaration of war against 
Russia. In the field of education, he proposed the establish- 
ment at the University of Upsala of a department of me- 
chanics, a professorship of astronomy, and a professorship 
of the Swedish language. 


In the meantime, he was making exhaustive studies of 
everything relating to mines and mining, both in books and 
by actual observation; and he was constantly writing out 
and publishing the results of his studies, which were taking 
a wider and wider range. In fact he was becoming more 
and more interested in the scientific and theoretical aspects 
of the familiar objects and processes with which he was 
constantly dealing, while not neglecting the practical and 
technical matters of his profession. Accordingly he plunged 
ardently into a systematic and thorough study of chemistry 
and physics, which in the end carried him to new methods 
and advanced achievements. As early as 1719, we find in 
his letters to Benzelius that his interest was concentrating 
upon exhaustive investigations of the nature of fire, the 
nature of motion, and the nature of the least particles of 
matter. 


To equip himself as completely as possible for the duties 
of his office, and to take advantage of more favorable op- 
portunities for publishing the books he had in hand, he made 
his second journey abroad. During this absence of fifteen 
months, he visited all the mines in Saxony, in the Hartz 
mountains, and in other near-by localities, bent upon getting 
all the knowledge obtainable in these highly developed min- 
ing regions, and especially upon learning the new methods 
and improvements. Meanwhile, he published his “Introduc- 
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tion to the Principles of Nature, or New Attempts at Ex- 
plaining Chemistry and Experimental Physics by the Use of 
Geometry”; his “Miscellaneous Observations, especially on 
Minerals, Fire, and the Strata of Mountains’; and several 
other smaller treatises. 

To a deep student of Swedenborg’s early scientific 
methods, and of his first attempts at a philosophy of nature, 
these books are most instructive. They show an astonishing 
range and variety of observations and experiments, together 
with an admirable freedom and originality of interpretation. 
As to the former, students of the history of science tell us 
that Swedenborg, in his book on chemistry, was the first to 
apply geometry to chemistry, and to explain the constitution 
of chemical bodies by the geometrical properties of their 
constituents. The book as published seems to be only selected 
chapters of the work as written; in fact, only parts eight to 
fourteen, and part twenty-five. We gather from references 
that the seven earlier parts were devoted to a systematic 
exposition of the particle theory of matter. He applies this 
theory in explaining the constitution of water, common salt, 
nitre, acids, oils, and the metals, especially lead. All these 
substances are, according to the theory, constituted of par- 
ticles differently arranged in geometrical order. The theory 
is briefly stated in explaining the composition of water. 
The least particle of water is round, and is composed of 
smaller particles; these again of still smaller; and so on to 
that which is composed of mere points, points which have 
no imaterial properties; and here we reach the situation 
which, as we see in the “Principia,” tried all the powers 
of his intellect to penetrate. It is here that Swedenborg 
touched the inmost and the climax of his philosophy of 
nature, and where he showed himself the most advanced 
natural philosopher up to his day; indeed in some respects 
the most advanced natural philosopher of any day; for at 
one stroke he cast aside the solid atom of the traditional 
theory, and anticipated the results of the most recent 
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theories of the ultimate constitution of bodies, and the most 
recent interpretations of the atomic theory of today. 


In the “Miscellaneous Observations,” we have an impres- 
sive glimpse of unwearied and clear-minded scientific ac- 
tivity, investigating with amazing detail now the geological 
features of the mountains of Sweden, now the fossil beds 
of Liége, and now the rock strata of his own and other 
countries. We have also, as evidences of his sharp-sighted 
and many-sided interest in every aspect of nature and its 
operations, brief sections on hot springs, vitrification, 
crystallization, the circulation of the blood through the 
capillaries, mineral effluvia, the origin of metallic ores, the 
tormation of quartz and spar, and a variety of other topics. 
We see his practical and inventive genius at work with 
fireplaces, smoking chimneys, improved stoves, maintaining 
heat in rooms, furnaces for smelting iron, air-pumps, better 
constructed salt-works, the weights of mixed metals, all 
showing an exhaustless energy for putting science into 
practice. 

The geologist, Professor Alfred G. Nathorst of the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, was greatly impressed by the range and 
advanced position of Swedenborg’s scientific achievements, 
and (on pages 49 and 50 of his Introduction to vol. I of 
“The Scientific Works of Emanuel Swedenborg,” published 
under the auspices of the Royal Swedish Academy of | 
Sciences, Stockhoim, 1911) has this to say about his work 


in geology: 


Swedenborg’s contributions in the field of geology are of such 
significance and sweep that they alone would have been sufficient 
to secure him a respected scientific name... . 

One immediately notices in .studying Swedenborg’s geological 
writings that an investigating nature of the highest rank is in ques- 
tion, which on a solid foundation and with sharp powers of obser- 
vation noticed everything, even what was apparently insignificant, 
in order to draw conclusions from it, and which when possible 
endeavored to control the correctness of the same by experi- 
MENL Ieee. 


The wealth of observations which he collected from various parts 
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of Europe is astonishing, and he did this at a comparatively early 
age. 

Fle goes on to say, in view of the backwardness of sci- 
ence in the early part of the eighteenth century: 


But the manysidedness to which his geological works bear wit- 
ness is truly remarkable; nearly all questions of great significance 
for the geology of that time are touched upon by him, and still 
these works are but a minor portion of his scientific activity, which 
in many respects was far ahead of his time. 


This testimony of a distinguished geologist and man of 
science of our own day is a fitting recognition of Sweden- 
borg’s character as a broad-minded and advanced scientist, 
and helps to give him his due position in the history of 
science. 

As an observer and as an experimenter, Swedenborg was 
certainly one of the great men of his day; but his greatness 
is more conspicuous in the field of scientific and philosophi- 
cal theory. It would be an easy matter to trace in detail 
the growth of his theoretical interest in the facts and 
processes of nature; and we should note his systematic 
energy in acquiring a thorough mastery of the sciences of 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry, both as to their history 
and as to their latest stage of advancement. But for the 
moment, we must try to get a definite idea of his extraordi- 
nary achievements as a philosopher in these fields. We 
have pointed out that he was the first to make a systematic 
application of the principles of geometry in the study of 
chemistry ; and we have also dwelt with emphasis on his 
unparalleled achievement in working out to its final conse- 
quences the particle theory of matter. We have now to 
examine in some detail an equally distinguished achieve- 
ment in dealing with the problem of motion. 

In the third part of the “Miscellaneous Observations,” 
Swedenborg sets forth in an admirable piece of very close 
discussion his “bullular hypothesis.” Beginning with a 
minute study of water, he seems to have been crucially 1m- 
pressed with the mechanical properties of bubbles, such as 
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bubbles of water and steam. He thought of a bubble of 
steam as a film enclosing particles of air; and of the par- 
ticles of air as films enclosing particles of a third interior 
order; and so on. This was his bullular hypothesis. In 
working out this hypothesis, he made a masterly effort to 
attain clearness as to certain fundamental presuppositions 
of any metaphysics of bodies. He saw first of all that every 
material body, or material particle, must be thought of as 
a compound; in other words, he held, as did Leibnitz, that 
no material particle could be simple. He had to say, there- 
fore, that the first material particles were constituted of 
points, and then add the qualification, that the points were 
without shape, dimensions, motion, or geometrical attri- 
butes,—for with these properties they would come within 
the field of mechanics, and would be material particles. On 
the other hand, he saw that the points must have motion to 
be effective in constituting even the simplest material com- 
pound. Here Swedenborg was on the verge of making the 
distinction between mechanical motion and the motion 
which mechanics presupposes. He faces the difficulty 
squarely and clearly, and solves the problem by making two 
outright assumptions. He deliberately assumes motion; and 
he assumes the first order of material particle in the bullular 
form. In reaching this solution, he achieved two signal 
results: he put the problem of motion back of mechanics; 
and he put the origin of material particles back of nature. 
He refers the origin of mechanical motion to the primeval 
motion of the Supreme Mover, the Creator; he refers the 
origin of particles to the infinity of points. As we shall see, 
he returns to these problems later in the “Principia,” and 
gives a masterly discussion of the difficulties involved. 

In all this bold and lonely philosophizing, Swedenborg 
showed perfect self-possession. Neither elated nor discour- 
aged, he never lost sight of the fact that he was dealing with 
hypotheses; and he was ever insisting that his conclusions 
must be subject to the test of mechanics and experiment. 
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As expressing the true scientific spirit, his words are well 
worth quoting. Towards the end of the discussion, he says: 


But as we are treating of invisibles, and as thought and geometry 
are alone at our service in the investigation, so we submit our 
views to the criticism of the learned; and if they bring forward 
facts to refute our notions, we shall receive the information in the 
most grateful spirit. 


Swedenborg was at this time about thirty-four years old. 
His first journey was in 1710. His return home from his 
second journey was in 1722. The intervening twelve years 
were busy with hard study, wide reading, unremitting ob- 
servation and experimentation in the field of nature, regular 
attendance upon his duties as a member of the College of 
Mines and of the House of Nobles, and constant writing. 
From 1716 to 1722, within this period, he wrote about 
thirty books, making in all about two thousand pages, on a 
great variety of subjects, political, industrial, technical, sci- 
entific, philosophical, among them an algebra of 135 pages, 
the first in the Swedish language, and a book of 169 pages 
on algebraic geometry and calculus. 

For the next eleven years, i.e., from 1722 to 1733, he was 
in regular attendance upon the meetings of the College of 
Mines and the House of Lords, in both of which he took a 
distinguished part. In 1733 he was forty-five years of age. 
His powers of observation were cultivated to a rare degree; 
his mind was systematically and richly stored with history 
and science; he was intimately acquainted with the civil and 
political life of his own country, and hardly less so with the 
life of the countries he had visited; he was an accomplished 
man of the world, and a welcome guest of men of distinc- 
tion wherever he went. During these eleven years he had 
given himself with unflagging zeal to an exhaustive study 
of the philosophy of nature, and to the further mastery of 
his business and profession. He had come to be recognized 
as one of the great men of the day. 


In order to give his entire time to advanced study and to 
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publish the books he had in preparation, he obtained from 
the King leave of absence for nine months, which was after- 
wards extended to fourteen. He first made a trip through 
Germany and Saxony, by way of Berlin and Dresden, to 
Prague, where he spent over a month visiting the mines of 
the neighborhood, especially those in the mountains round 
about Carlsbad. From Prague he returned by way of 
Dresden, and proceeded to Leipzig. At Leipzig he was five 
months putting through the press the monumental works 
which he called Opera Philosophica et Minerahia. There 
were three volumes. The first was what we call the “Prin- 
cipia.” The full title in English is “The First Principles of 
Nature; or, New Attempts at a Philosophical Explanation 
cf the Elemental World.” The second and third volumes 
were elaborate treatises on iron and copper, of 386 and 534 
pages respectively. On these we may pause only with the 
remark that the whole of the first section (253 pages) of 
the second volume was translated and published in the 
French “Descriptions of the Arts and Measures,” in 1762; 
and as recently as 1923 a new Swedish edition of the entire 
volume was published in Stockholm. The books became 
standard on their subject, the treatment of iron and copper, 
from ores to the finished products. 


The “Principia” is one of the great books in the history 
of science and natural philosophy; but it has never had the 
study or the recognition it deserves. It would be impossible © 
within the limits of this sketch to give an adequate impres- 
sion of the newness and thoroughness of this book. The 
first three chapters alone would have been sufficient to estab- 
lish Swedenborg’s position as the foremost representative 
of sound philosophic method and of the particle theory of 
matter; but the remaining chapters are equally distinguished 
as a thoroughly worked-out system of cosmology. As a 
cosmologist he preceded Wright, Kant, Buffon, and La 
Place; but in clearness and completeness his work belongs 
to the latest state of cosmological achievement. 


There are three problems of natural philosophy which 
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have engaged the best powers of the human mind through- 
out history: the problem of knowledge; the problem of 
matter; and the problem of motion. In the first three chap- 
ters of the “Principia,” Swedenborg deals with each of 
these problems in succession. The first chapter begins as 
follows: 


If there is the proper connection between the mind and the 
organs of the senses, in other words, if man is truly rational, he 
continually aspires after wisdom. 


This sentence is the key to Swedenborg’s theory of 
knowledge. Put more generally, it says that when the soul 
is properly connected, through the mind and the senses, with 
the external universe, man’s knowledge is spontaneous and 
complete. After setting forth briefly what he conceives to 
be the true method of philosophizing,—which he sums up as 
the method of proceeding by experience, geometry, and 
reasoning,—he proceeds to develop his conception of what 
wisdom is, and of the wise man, the man who has a com- 
plete knowledge of nature to the inmost, whose soul and 
all its lower faculties are so perfectly adjusted to everything 
in nature, and especially whose inmost substances are so 
perfectly adjusted to the finest substances of the physical 
world, that he has spontaneous and complete knowledge of 
all that happens in the outer universe. There are two 
prophetic conceptions here: one is the anticipation of the 
present psychophysical doctrine of the “reflex arc’: the 
other is the vision of man in his integrity, which he pre- 
served to the end. This all too meager reference gives little 
idea of the breadth and penetration of Swedenborg’s 
thought on the subjects of this chapter, but some careful 
discussion will be found in The New Philosophy of July, 
1922 (published at Bryn Athyn, Pa.). 

In the remaining chapters of the “Principia,” we have an 
unparalleled effort to think clearly about the origin and 
composition of the bodies of the material world. Chapter II 
deals elaborately with the “first natural point” derived from 
the Infinite, and specifically from infinite motion. We can- 
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not stop to discuss the difficulties involved in the conception 
of infinite motion; nor those involved in the conception of 
a point as derived from motion. We may, however, say in 
brief, that Swedenborg’s procedure is based upon the argu- 
ment that all material bodies, and all material particles 
however small, are compounds, and therefore made up of 
parts; but he rejects the principle of infinite divisibility, and 
consequently assumes that there was a first material particle 
which had its origin from what was not material, what he 
calls the “first natural point.” This argument involved the 
attempt to define motion without introducing mechanical 
properties; it also involved the attempt to conceive a type of 
motion other than, and previous to, mechanical motion. He 
was perfectly well aware that from the materialistic and 
mechanical point of view this was absurd; but he deliber- 
ately and elaborately maintained that mechanical motion 
presupposes motion which is not mechanical; and in this he 
is in agreement with one of the keenest and best equipped 
minds of our day, Henri Bergson. He is also in agreement 
with our most advanced physicists in their effort to solve 
the problem of matter in terms of energy. 

Starting with the “first finite’ and proceeding by com- 
position and recomposition, Swedenborg builds up the series 
of bodies which includes the ether, air, and water. The sun, 
the solar vortex, and the magnetic element, are systems of 
particles in various degrees and kinds of composition. The | 
planets are bodies thrown off from the outer surface of the 
revolving sun. 

With the “Principia” Swedenborg completed his account 
of the origin and constitution of the physical world. It 
marked the end of one period of his career and the begin- 
uing of a new; for the opening chapter was prophetic of 
the enormous work he was to do in anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology. For the next ten years he was almost com- 
pletely absorbed in the task of writing and publishing his 
epoch-making books on the “Animal Kingdom,’—more 
_ properly the Kingdom of the Anima. In these books we 
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have the record of Swedenborg’s search for the soul in its 
kingdom, the body. From 1734 to 1744, he wrote about 
forty-five hundred manuscript pages, fifteen hundred of 
them folio, and the rest quarto. The more important of the 
books published from these manuscripts are: “The Econ- 
omy of the Animal Kingdom,” “The Animal Kingdom,” 
“The Brain,” and “The Rational Psychology.” Coleridge, 
one of the greatest of literary and philosophical critics, was 
deeply impressed with the “Economy of the Animal King- 
dom” as a literary and philosophical production; and Emer- 
son also eulogized it in glowing terms. Professors Max 
Neuburger, Anders Retzius, and others of our own day 
have expressed great admiration for Swedenborg’s work 
on the “Brain,” and have pointed out that it anticipates 
results of the most recent investigations in brain physiology. 
A\ reviewer in the American Journal of Psychology selected 
Swedenborg’s “Rational Psychology” as the best type of 
rational psychology within his knowledge. The “Animal 
Kingdom” gives us some idea of Swedenborg’s method, 
and of the immense amount of labor he spent in preparing 
for the writing. From the early days of his first visit to 
England, it was his habit to collect the best books obtain- 
able on the subjects he was studying; and the quotations in 
the “Animal Kingdom” show how familiar he was with the 
best authorities in anatomy and physiology. In short, the 
writings of these ten years embody the results of the sys- 
tematic labors of a lifetime,—from the time he wrote the 
article on ‘“Tremulation” for his magazine in 1717, to the 
last paragraph of the “Animal Kingdom” in 1744. 

As the glimpse in the opening chapter of the “Principia” 
suggests, and as the closing paragraphs of his book on the 
“Tnfinite’ declares, the effective and persistent motive of 
this continuous and systematic labor was his search for the 
soul. He maintained and worked out the idea that a com- 
plete knowledge of the soul could be gained only by a com- 
plete knowledge of the kingdom which it ruled, the body. 
In the end he was to be disappointed, for the reason which 
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he himself came more and more to appreciate, namely, that 
the mechanism of the soul was of a different type from that 
of the body, and that it was vain to attempt to apprehend 
the soul with a system of mechanical ideas. 

We come now to the most extraordinary crisis and transi- 
tion ever experienced by any man. This polished man of 
the world, occupying with distinction important government 
positions, a highly honored member of the learned frater- 
nity, a master of the science and the philosophy of the day, 
and an eminent contributor to the advancement of both sci- 
ence and philosophy, went through experiences which turned 
him from all worldly pursuits and from the rewards of 
scholarship to the single-minded purpose of devoting him- 
self for the rest of his life to the service of the Lord in 
opening to men the spiritual meaning of the Bible and the 
realities of the spiritual world. 

In his “Diary,” begun in the year 1744, Swedenborg re- 
lates day by day and with amazing detail his dreams, 
visions, and mental states. The experiences here set down 
enable us to see that much in his subsequent religious teach- 
ings was spoken from the depths of his own personal life. 
The depth and severity of his spiritual temptations, the 
knowledge he acquired of the nature of love, and above all 
the state of absolute self-surrender he attained, show us 
most vividly what genuine Christian experience really is in 
these respects. We see how completely, with absolutely no 
reservations, he committed himself to the Lord’s guidance. 
In following this recital, we can hardly escape the conviction 
that he was the solitary Christian in the truest and fullest 
sense of the word in his day, or of any day. This “Diary” 
is strange reading; but we should bear in mind that seldom 
cr never have the depths of.the human soul been laid bare 
with such minute detail and with such utter transparency. 
There are mysteries here no doubt; but there are mysteries 
outside of Swedenborg; and we should not allow ourselves 
to shun the mysteries in Swedenborg, and at the same time 
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fall helplessly into the mysteries of every day life in the 
world around us. 

In these experiences, Swedenborg assures us that the 
Lord appeared to him, and commissioned him to explain 
the spiritual sense of the Scripture. His words, as reported 
by Robsahm, are: 


He then said that He was the Lord God, the Creator of the 
world, and the Redeemer, and that He had chosen me to explain 
to men the spiritual sense of the Scripture, and that He Himself 
would explain to me what I should write on this subject. That 
same night also were opened to me, so that I might become thor- 
oughly convinced of their reality, the world of spirits, heaven and 
hell, and I recognized there many acquaintances of every condition 
of life. From that day I gave up the study of all worldly science, 
and labored in spiritual things, according as the Lord commanded 
me to write. 


As a matter of fact, after publishing the “Animal King- 
dom” and the “Worship and Love of God,” Swedenborg 
returned home, and resumed his public duties in August, 
1745. But evidently his official labors interfered seriously 
with his religious studies and writing; for in June, 1747, we 
find him petitioning the King to relieve him of his office as 
Assessor in the College of Mines. The petition was granted 
June 12, 1747, and on the 17th of July he bade farewell to 
his colleagues. 

In the meantime, he was doing an almost incredible 
amount of work, studying the Bible, and making record of 
his experiences in the spiritual world. He learned Hebrew 
in order to read the Old Testament in the original. He 
read the Bible over and over again, and made Biblical in- 
dexes which amounted to about 1900 folio pages of manu- 
script. He wrote provisional commentaries on books of the 
Old Testament amounting to over 300 pages. He wrote 
parts I and II of the “Spiritual Diary.”’ All this work gave 
him an unexampled familiarity with the text and the inner 
meaning of the Bible, and also with the objective spiritual 
world. After this preparation, Swedenborg, in the latter 
part of 1747, began writing the “Arcana Ccelestia,”’ and was 
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constantly at work on it until 1758. The first volume was 
published in 1749. 

Swedenborg had made inventions and discoveries in 
mechanics and in science; he had made a finished and 
prophetic contribution to cosmology; he had attained a posi- 
tion in physiology and psychology far ahead of his time; 
he had completed the circle of the sciences, and had gained 
eminence in philosophy. If he had died in 1745, he would 
have been given high rank among the great men of history. 
But a still higher level of greatness awaited him. 

The appearance of the “Arcana Ccelestia” made a new 
era in the history of religion. It gave the world not only a 
new view of the Bible, but a new view of life and of God. 
It showed for the first time that the Bible is the Word of 
God by virtue of the correspondence between the letter and 
the spiritual meaning within the letter. It taught for the 
first time that love is life, and that God is Infinite Love; or 
rather that Infinite Love is God. It taught for the first time 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the one only God, and gave 
the rational grounds for that belief. For the first time it 
made the Word of God intelligible and consistent as a whole. 

In the opening sentences of the “Arcana Ccelestia’ Swe- 
denborg said: 


The Word of the Old Testament contains arcana of heaven; and 
each and all the things therein refer to the Lord, His heaven, the | 
Church, faith, and matters of faith. This no mortal gathers from 
the letter... . And yet there are internal things which do not 
appear at all in the external, save a very few which the Lord re- 
vealed and unfolded to the Apostles. 


When he said this, he announced a new principle of in- 
terpretation, and gave the Bible a new character. When he 
said “‘that the first chapter of Genesis in the internal sense 
treats in general of the new creation of man, or his regen- 
eration, and specifically of the Most Ancient Church,” he 
was meeting and removing difficulties which have destroyed 
_ the faith of untold numbers of Christians. When he went 
further, and said that “the six days, or periods . . . are so 
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niany sticcessive states of man’s regeneration,’ and then 
proceeded to explain this in detail, he anticipated and nulli- 
fed the objections which were to be urged later by the geolo- 
gists. He anticipated and went beyond the latest stage of 
modern Biblical criticism, when he said: 


There are in the Word, in general, four different styles. The 
first is that of the Most Ancient Church. ... The second is 
historical, which is found in the books of Moses from the time of 
Abraham onwards, and in those of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
the Kings. ... The third style is prophetical, and was born of 
the style of the Most Ancient Church, which was greatly revered. 
... The fourth style is that of the Psalms of David, which is 
intermediate between the prophetical style and that of common 
speech. (N. 66.) 


J 


The “higher critics,” in trying to give the historical basis 
of the different styles found in the Bible text, fall into con- 
fusion because they have no guiding principle except nat- 
ural history to lead them. 

Swedenborg anticipated and went beyond modern Biblical 
scholarship in another crucial instance. Since the days of 
Astruc’s book on Genesis (1753), scholars have labored to 
explain certain outstanding facts in the Story of Creation: 
first that the story seems to be repeated in the second chap- 
ter; and second that the word God alone is used throughout 
the first chapter, and Jehovah God throughout the second. 
These facts have been explained on the theory that there 
were two different original documents that have been com- 
bined in the Biblical narative; and that they both told the 
same story, each in its own way. Swedenborg’s explanation 
is that Moses got the story from the descendants of the 
Most Ancient Church, and that the first chapter is the story 
of the regeneration of the spiritual man, the man of wisdom, 
while the second chapter is the story of the regeneration of 
the celestial man, the man of love. In the one case, the 
word God is used, in the other Jehovah God; God being 
the proper term for the Divine Wisdom, and Jehovah the 
proper term for the Divine Love. On these points Sweden- 
borg says: “Moses received this account of creation from 
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the posterity of the Most Ancient Church” (n. 66). As to 
the two parts of the story, he says (in explanation of verse 
4 of the second chapter) : 


The generations of the heavens and the earth are the formations 
of the celestial man... Here therefore another manis treated 
of, which is further manifest from the fact that now for the first 
time the form “Jehovah God” is used, but in the preceding chapter. 
relating to the spiritual man only God. (N. 89.) 


When taking up the story of Abraham (at the beginning 
of the twelfth chapter) he says: 


From the first chapter of Genesis thus far, or rather to the men- 
tion of Heber, the stories have not been true history, but composed 
history, signifying in the internal sense celestial and spiritual 
things. But in this chapter and in those which follow the stories 
are... true histories; and thus in like manner signify celestial 
and spiritual things in the internal sense. 


These statements are repeated and expanded on various 
occasions subsequently, and they make sufficiently clear that, 
according to Swedenborg’s teaching, the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis are written in a different style from the rest 
of the Bible; that they are written in the language of pure 
correspondences, whereas the rest of the Bible has a proper 
literal and historical sense, as well as the spiritual sense; 
and that the Story of Creation does not relate directly to 
the creation of the natural world, but to the regeneration 
of man,—the first chapter to the regeneration of the 
spiritual man, the second to the regeneration of the celestial 
man. In short, Swedenborg’s teaching on these points ob- 
viates all the natural criticism upon this part of the Bible, 
and gives it an inestimable spiritual value. And further, in 
interpreting the spiritual meaning of these first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, he establishes for all time the prin- 
ciples of interpretation for the whole Bible. 

The fact and the principle of correspondence as applied 
to the interpretation of the Bible, will in the course of 
time make the Bible an open book, and will transform 
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our knowledge of the Bible from the prevalent uncertain 
and confused insight into a systematic and consistent under- 
standing. Correspondence is a universal fact and principle 
which may be exemplified at will in all departments of 
nature and knowledge. It is embodied in the structure and 
use of language; it is the law of relation between the 
natural and the spiritual; it is established by the process of 
creation; and it is the law by which the Bible was made. 
In the Story of Creation, we have a complete system of 
correspondences: the correspondence of sun, moon, and 
stars; the correspondence of earth, water, and sky; the 
correspondence of animals, plants, soil, and rocks. These 
correspondences are carried through the Bible to the end, 
and make it a consistent whole. The sun corresponds to 
love, both when the word is first used in the Creation Story, 
and when it is last used in the Book of Revelation; it 
corresponds to love throughout the Bible,—either to Divine 
Love and good human love, or to perverted human love. 
To test this principle, let any one follow the word “sun” 
_ through the Bible, and interpret every passage in which it 
occurs with this correspondence in view. He will then see 
for himself the wonderful light which it throws, not only 
on the passages considered, but upon the whole Bible. In 
the same way, he could take many other words, especially 
such words as moon, cloud, water, earth, oak, palm, lamb, 
dove, horse, fire, gold, silver, rock, sea, river, grape, and 
others too numerous to mention. The result would be that 
the Bible for him would become more and more a new 
book, the veritable Word of God. Such knowledge of the 
Bible would give a new meaning to life and the world. 

In the “Arcana Ceelestia’”” Swedenborg gives almost word 
by word the spiritual meaning of Genesis and Exodus; and 
incidentally he gives the spiritual meaning of almost every 
other part of the Bible. After finishing the “Arcana,’’ he 
wrote the “Apocalypse Explained” and the “Apocalypse 
Revealed,” and a summary of the spiritual meaning of the 
Prophets and Psalms, which treatises completed his work 
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of Bible interpretation. In all this work he believed himself 
to be directly enlightened by the Lord in everything he 
wrote in explanation of the Bible text. 


While writing the “Arcana,”-Swedenborg did not confine 
himself strictly to the task of giving the spiritual meaning 
verse by verse of the text immediately before him, but 
constantly turned aside to state the principles involved, and 
to indicate the situations to which the spiritual meaning 
applied. As a result the book contains an amazing number 
of short essays on an immense variety of subjects; for the 
most part what we may call bits of spiritual psychology, but 
also items of natural history and science. Very early in the 
book, at the beginning or end of the chapters, he added short 
treatises which were continued from chapter to chapter. 
For example, at the beginning of chapter II, he takes up the 
subject of the Spiritual World, Heaven, and Hell; and con- 
tinues this to chapter XXI. In the same way, he treats of 
Correspondences through twenty chapters, and Influx and 
Intercourse between Soul and Body through four; while 
Charity and Faith, and finally the Earths in the Universe, 
are similarly handled throughout the entire book of Exodus. 


With the finishing of the “Arcana’’ and the two books on 
the Apocalypse, Swedenborg really accomplished his task. 
He established directly the principles, methods, and a vast 
number of details, of Bible interpretation; and incidentally | 
he sketched his doctrinal system, and outlined his philosophy 
of the universe. But in those works all this miscellaneous 
material was left in a very detached and fragmentary con- 
dition; and so, as the work on the “Arcana” and on the 
Apocalypse was nearing completion, he began to collect, 
revise, and expand this material in the form of separate 
treatises, large and small; among them “Heaven and Hell,” 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,’ “Divine Providence,’’ and 
“True Christian Religion,’ which each in its own way were 
distinctly new and substantial contributions to philosophy 
and religion. It would be hard to select among them the 
‘most characteristic and fundamental. They were all written 
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in the light of special Divine illumination, and with the 
unique advantage of open intercourse with the spiritual 
world. 


Swedenborg was fully conscious that what he wrote was 
a new body of teaching. He was so fully assured that his 
teaching was of a supernatural order that he called one of 
his books “Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” and another “Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine 
Providence.” He so firmly believed he was writing from 
the Lord that, on the title page of the “True Christian Re- 
ligion,” he signed himself, “Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ We are therefore to take the 
whole body of his theological works as a new revelation of 
truth about God, about man, and about the spiritual and 
natural worlds in general. He also saw, and with immense 
detail proclaimed, the effect of this teaching in establishing 
and constituting a new Christian Church. He believed with 
firm conviction that he was the Lord’s specially chosen in- 
strument for conveying this truth to men, and that solely 
for this purpose he was granted the unique advantage of 
Open intercourse with the spiritual world. We must appre- 
ciate, however, that this is an astounding claim; one which 
should be accepted only on definite, clear, and convincing 
evidence. This evidence in the final test is to be found in 
his writings themselves. Nevertheless, Swedenborg’s char- 
acter and his greatness as a scientist, philosopher, and 
theologian should give extraordinary weight to his testi- 
mony. 

Apart from his unique and pre-eminent character as a 
Seer, Swedenborg’s greatness as a revelator of the inner 
and higher meaning of the Bible, and as the creator of a 
new philosophy of universal scope, places him in a position 
so exalted as to be beyond our powers to estimate fully. 
But we have many lines of approach. In “Divine Love and 
Wisdom,” we have abundant and illuminating instances of 
new teaching of the most fundamental character both in 
philosophy and in theology. We find here statements of the 
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doctrine of love which substantiate our most exacting 
claims. The three propositions, ‘Love is the life of man,” 
“God is Love itself and Life itself,’ “God is Very Man,” 
are sufficient foundations of the new philosophy and the 
new theology which are contained in this book. When we 
start with the doctrine that Love is substance itself, and is 
in its very essence creative, we are on the way to a new and 
complete philosophy of the universe; for we have love as 
the substance of the universe, and love as creator of the 
universe. 

From this point of view we see that the whole body of 
the theological writings is one enlarged and varied state- 
ment of doctrine about the nature, forms, and operations of 
love. This doctrine is the substance of the new revelation; 
and in this doctrine Swedenborg’s greatness culminates. 
Swedenborg’s life, and especially his preparation of mind 
and heart for his task as revelator, should not be neglected; 
but the duty of his followers is to concentrate their energies 
and their efforts upon making themselves, and making the 
world, familiar with his books,—his philosophy, his 
theology, and above all the spiritual teachings he saw in, 
and drew from, the Lord’s Word. In doing this, his true 
greatness will become manifest; and the world will be led 
gradually to appreciate how great he was. 


THE TESTIMONIES OF PERSONAL 
ACQUAINTANCES 


ERHAPS there is no more curious, no more instruc- 
Pp tive, chapter in the history of opinion than that which 
concerns Swedenborg. 

When we consider the suddenness of his appearance and 
the marvelousness of his career, it is not surprising to find 
that the whole gamut of praise and blame, eulogy and def- 
amation, is run in the opinions expressed about his character 
and work, 

Although a considerable number of biographies and 
biographical sketches of him have been written, and several 
collections of opinions made, there exists as yet no ade- 
quate collection which could serve as a basis for determin- 
ing Swedenborg’s historical position; and consequently the 
biographies and biographical sketches have been lacking in 
criticism and breadth. The most important, if not the only, 
study of Swedenborg from the historical point of view, is 
“Emanuel de Swedenborg, sa Vie, ses Ecrits, et sa Doc- 
trine” by Jacques Matter, the distinguished French _his- 
torian and philosopher. Both as an historical and as a 
critical study of Swedenborg’s life and writings this is a 
serious piece of work, and one of permanent value. 

The task of making a complete collection of opinions 
about Swedenborg involves an enormous amount of labor; 
and in spite of some noteworthy attempts in this direction, 
the results to date are far from satisfactory. It has been 
too much the habit to quote opinions without giving exact 
references to the original contexts from which the quota- 
tions were taken. This, of course, leaves any quotation 
without final authority, and renders it liable to suspicion of 
misuse. Most biographies of Swedenborg have a chapter 
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devoted to showing how he has impressed the world at 
large as evidenced by opinions of certain well known men 
about him. But in addition to meager compilations of this 
sort, we have several more extensive ones made for the 
special purpose of showing the drift of opinion in certain 
influential quarters. The work of collecting estimates of 
Swedenborg began with the early attempts to bring to- 
gether and preserve and publish important original docu- 
ments of Swedenborg’s history. The first of these attempts 
was made by Dr. Heinrich Wilhelm Clemm of Tutbingen 
University in 1776. After similar later attempts in various 
quarters, Dr. J. F. I. Tafel, also of the University of 
Tiibingen, in 1838-1845 collected all the documents that had 
been published before in the Latin, French, English, and 
German languages, and added quite a considerable new 
collection. Finally Dr. Rudolph Leonard Tafel, in his mon- 
umental: work, ‘Documents concerning Swedenborg’”’ 
(three volumes, 1875-7), made a very complete collection 
up to that time. From this work a large body of various 
opinions may be culled; but as yet this has not been done. 
The work of collecting documents, therefore, has been emi- 
nently successful; but the same cannot be said of that of 
collecting opinions. 

Among the attempts directed specifically to collecting 
opinions about Swedenborg for the purpose of testifying 
to his greatness, Dr. Rudolph Leonard Tafel’s “Emanuel 
Swedenborg as a Philosopher and Man of Science’ (pub- © 
lished in 1867) is the most systematic and complete. In 
this collection the opinions are grouped under several heads 
representing the aspects of Swedenborg’s life and character 
which have been the subject of general comment. The quo- 
tations are usually, though not invariably, given with exact 
references. In accord with the purpose of the book, the 
opinions are entirely favorable, and no distinction is made 
between advocates and merely friendly critics. 

Some years later (1891) the Rev. Benjamin F. Barrett 
published a collection under the title of “A Cloud of Inde- 
-pendent Witnesses.’’ The purpose was to show the influ- 
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ence of Swedenborg’s doctrines, indirect as well as direct, 
upon the general body of Christian thought; and with this 
in view Mr. Barrett quoted largely from a few selected au- 
thors whose religious opinions either coincided with Swed- 
enborg’s or were adopted directly and avowedly from him. 
Mr. Barrett advocated making use of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trines without mentioning their source, and therefore he 
was especially interested in opinions derived indirectly from 
Swedenborg, or directly from him without acknowledg- 
ment. Accordingly the opinions are quoted in a context of 
comment to emphasize and justify this view. With the 
same idea, one chapter of the book is made up of extracts 
from one hundred private letters, without signatures. 

More recently, under the title of “The Testimony of 
Genius,’ a small but well selected collection of opinions 
was published by the Nunc Licet Press. Unfortunately, it 
exemplifies a slovenly form of publication all too frequent 
in the New Church. It has neither- date, nor name of the 
compiler; and no references are given to the texts from 
which the quotations were taken. 

Since 1894 the American New-Church Evidence Society 
has been collecting from all sources references to Sweden- 
borg and the New Church; and it has a large body of ma- 
terial especially adapted to the purposes of a systematic 
compilation. The records of the Evidence Society cover 
every phase of opinion and comment as found in books, 
magazines, newspapers, and to some extent private cor- 
respondence and conversation. 

With the help of the materials provided by the above 
mentioned agencies, it is hoped that at least a fair sample 
of the opinions about Swedenborg may eventually be com- 
piled in orderly form, and that a good basis may be fur- 
nished for a provisional historical estimate of his character 
and work. The present essay is introductory to such an 
undertaking. 

A slight acquaintance only with the course of opinion 
about Swedenborg is sufficient to warrant the confident ex- 
pectation that the judgment of history will place Sweden- 
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borg surely and firmly among the greatest of the very 
great men of the world. According to Dr. Rudolph Leon- 
ard Tafel (see his “Emanuel Swedenborg,” p. 55) Prof. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur (1792-1860) of Tubingen Uni- 
versity once said to some of his students: “Swedenborg 
was the greatest mortal that ever lived.”” The world is not 
yet ready to accept this opinion, but the tendency towards 
it is distinctly observable. 

It is true that there have been certain lines of fierce at- 
tack upon Swedenborg’s character, and especially upon cer- 
tain of his doctrines; and some of his peculiar, not to say 
extraordinary, claims have been met with grave doubt or 
with stubborn resistance; nevertheless the consensus of 
opinion has been growing steadily in favor of Sweden- 
borg’s unimpeachable character, and of his unquestionably 
unique influence upon the thought of the world. 

Descartes is commonly credited with being the father of 
modern philosophy; but more recently we hear on all sides 
that modern philosophy began with Kant. It is nearer the 
truth to say that Berkeley and Swedenborg were the mod- 
erns, while Descartes and Kant were Aristotelian scholas- 
tics. Strictly speaking no one man was the father of mod- 
ern philosophy, nor did any one man begin modern thought; 
but it is easy to show that many of the characteristic ele- 
ments of modern thought are to be found in Swedenborg’s 
writings. In spite of the determined efforts of Descartes 
and Kant, and more recently those of James and Bergson, 
the task of breaking away from Aristotle remains about as 
difficult as ever; and although Swedenborg wrote in scholas- 
tic Latin, and was therefore dependent upon Aristotelian 
terminology, nevertheless the freedom of his thought is the 
best example of success in throwing off the shackles of 
scholastic tradition. It is therefore no idle or preposter- 
ous claim to affirm that modern philosophy and modern 
thought, especially modern religious thought, begin with 
Swedenborg. 

Swedenborg’s career was unique in many ways. In an 
_age of scientific enthusiasm and of political and religious 
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ferment, in a social circle of high officials and titled fam- 
ilies, he pursued the “even tenor of his way,” an indefatt- 
gable student, an enormously industrious and prolific writer, 
a distinguished public official; and to all his other endow- 
ments there was added, during the latter part of his life, 
a marvelous gift of seership, which was destined to eclipse 
all the other aspects of his fame. In this extraordinary 
set of circumstances he was ever the quiet, simple gentle- 
man, pursuing his chosen tasks with single-minded devo- 
tion, and at the same time fulfilling all the duties and obli- 
gations of his social and civic position. And yet within 
this quiet exterior and perfectly normal conduct there was 
going on in his interior life an order of experiences so ex- 
traordinary that the world has ever since vacillated be- 
tween incredulity and amazement, or between admiration 
and denunciation. Such impressions and attitudes are no 
doubt natural and inevitable, but other circumstances have 
in a large measure determined some at least of the lines of 
comment and the expression of opinions. His astounding 
claims were indeed enough to provoke doubt and denial; 
but it was religious alarm and sectarian opposition that 
aroused the prejudice and antagonism so conspicuous in 
some of the opinions formed about him, and that have ob- 
scured his real character and due fame. 

One important service that an adequate collection of 
opinions should perform is, to reveal the sources of such 
antagonism, prejudice, and misconception as now in some 
quarters prevail. These attitudes are largely traditional, 
having been cultivated in the first place by interested parties ; 
but, as a review of such opinions will show, antagonism 
has waned, prejudice and misconception have given way, 
and the real man has come more and more into the light. 
This is due primarily to the fact that the world has ad- 
vanced to many of Swedenborg’s positions, and the old ob- 
jections to his doctrines are seen to be based upon false 
ideas of Christian truth. 

It is an interesting fact that the opinions group them- 
selves about certain occasions or events which mark dis- 
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tinct lines and stages of progress. We have first the body 
of comment and opinion called forth by the publication of 
his scientific works; next, the interest aroused by reports 
of his conversations with the departed; then comes the 
effort of some of the clergy of Sweden to suppress the cir- 
culation of his books. These last two occasions furnish 
the starting point of sectarian denunciation and popular 
ridicule of his supernatural pretentions. The occasion for 
a new line of comment, criticism, detraction, and derision 
was furnished by the circulation of stories impugning 
Swedenborg’s sanity. In the January mumber of the 
Arminian Magazine for 1781, John Wesley, nine years 
after Swedenborg’s death, published an account furnished, 
as stated, by Rev. Aaron Mathesius, who claimed to have 
derived it from one Brockmer at whose house Swedenborg 
lodged in 1744. This story, so circuitously brought for- 
ward, was dressed up in a sensational style by William 
White in his two volume “Life of Swedenborg,”’ and was 
taken from White by Dr. Henry Maudsley as the basis for 
a psychopathic interpretation of Swedenborg’s life and 
work. Dr. Maudsley was followed by Dr. W. W. Ireland, 
Dr. Gilbert Ballet, and others. From these sources and 
in this way an extensive propaganda has grown up among 
students of psychopathy; and the public has been more or 
less influenced by it. From the three occasions just men- 
tioned opinions adverse to Swedenborg have radiated in | 
all directions and have become, as it were, public property, 
to be used ad libitum by writers of all grades and aims for 
literary purposes,—by writers from the level of Lord Byron 
to the daily newspaper paragrapher. 

Swedenborg published his religious works, as previously 
his scientific, in Latin. He distributed them widely among 
friends, universities, and dignitaries of the church; but 
naturally their publication in the language of the learned 
shielded them in a large measure from the knowledge of 
the public. This obstacle was removed when the works 
were translated into the languages of the people; German, 
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French, and especially English. The appearance of such 
translations furnished another occasion for comment both 
favorable and adverse; but it is doubtful if the criticism 
would have been so severe or the denunciation so fierce, if 
at the same time it had not been that societies began to be 
organized under the designation of the “Church of the 
New Jerusalem.’ This movement aroused sectarian antag- 
onism, and gave rise to a flood of denunciation. It is 
necessary to take these circumstances into account in weigh- 
ing the opinions about Swedenborg circulated at any given 
time. 

Besides the occasions so far enumerated, there have been 
more recently several notable events which have served to 
bring Swedenborg to public attention in a way to make a 
favorable impression as well as to remove prejudice and 
misconception. The first of these events was the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, held in conjunction with the Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893. Here a knowledge of Swed- 
enborg and of the Church of the New Jerusalem was 
brought prominently before the representatives of all the 
world religions. The Hon. Charles Carroll Bonney (a 
leading member of the Church of the New Jerusalem in the 
city of Chicago), to whose initiative the Parliament was 
due, and whose zeal and energy contributed greatly to its 
success, was President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 
The Rev. Lewis Pyle Mercer (pastor of the same Church) 
was an influential member of the General Committee on 
Religious Congresses. The representatives of the New 
Church mingled socially and intellectually with the repre- 
sentatives of other religions, and the distinctive doctrines 
of the New Church were presented by chosen speakers on 
the common religious forum of the Parliament. In all 
these ways Swedenborg’s fame and influence were made 
features of a world-wide occasion. The effect in modify- 
ing opinions by: increase of knowledge and interest was 
without doubt proportionate to the extraordinary opportu- 
nities offered. 


But the event of all others which has given most publicity 
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to Swedenborg’s name was the removal in 1908 of his re- 
mains from the little Swedish Church in London where he 
was first buried, to the stately and solemn cathedral of 
Upsala, there to be reinterred with Swedish kings as his 
neighbors. The event was made a state occasion in which 
high government officials, civil, naval, and military, par- 
ticipated. Accounts of the ceremonies were telegraphed to 
the newspapers far and wide, and generous tributes to 
Swedenborge’s greatness appeared in all quarters of the 
globe. The ceremonies and circumstances of the removal 
were spectacular, and lent themselves to almost sensational 
publicity. The formalities of the disinterment, with con- 
sular attendance making it the act of the Swedish govern- 
ment; the naval escort to the “Fylgia,” the finest warship 
of the Swedish navy; the royal, official, civic, ecclésiastic, 
and academic participation in the reception and the final dis- 
position of the remains,—all this made the event one of na- 
tional and international importance. It was one of the 
most impressive instances of belated recognition on record. 

But however impressive, however fitting, however well 
calculated to disabuse the public mind of unsound prepos- 
sessions, this occasion was comparatively external in its 
effects. There was a contemporaneous event of far deeper 
and more convincing significance. In 1902 the Royal 
Swedish Academy of -Sciences, in response to a new awak- 
ening of interest in Swedenborg’s scientific, and especially 
his philosophical, works, appointed a special committee to 
examine his manuscipts with a view to publishing what 
seemed desirable. This committee of representative scien- 
tists of the faculty of the University of Upsala,—Profes- 
sors Gustav Retzius and Christian Loven, in Physiology, 
Professor Nathorst, in Geology and Paleontology, Profes- 
sor Henschen, in Medicine-and Brain Physiology, and Pro- 
fessor Arrhenius, in Physics,—decided after full investiga- 
tion to publish the whole body of Swedenborg’s writings 
on scientific subjects, both those in print and those in man- 
uscript. Already three splendid volumes had appeared and 
others were in preparation, when the World War inter- 
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rupted the undertaking. Professor Retzius writes a preface 
to the whole series. Professor Nathorst writes the intro- 
duction to Vol. I, on Swedenborg as Geologist. Professor 
Arrhenius writes the introduction to Vol. II, on Swedenborg 
as Cosmologist. This important undertaking by the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Sciences is giving Swedenborg an un- 
questionable position among the greatest of modern scien- 
tists, and moulding the opinion of the world at large. 

In the mean time, and in interesting relation to the pre- 
ceding, there took place an event of great historic im- 
portance not only as a witness to Swedenborg’s greatness 
but also as evidence of his influence upon the world at the 
present time. In July 1910, the International Swedenborg 
Congress met in London. The King of Sweden was patron 
of the Congress. Count Wrangel was Honorary Presi- 
dent, and addressed the Congress as delegate from the 
Swedish House of Nobles. On the list of Vice-Presidents, 
there were many distinguished men: government officials of 
high rank, members of the bench and bar, authors, uni- 
versity professors, and others, representing various nation- 
alities and institutions. Especially prominent were the rep- 
resentatives of the University of Upsala and of the insti- 
tutions of Stockholm, who made some of the most impor- 
tant addresses. This occasion was the best opportunity 
ever offered to set before the world, at a great public meeting 
and in accordance with a well considered comprehensive 
plan, the salient features of Swedenborg’s character and 
achievements. 

Another matter of sufficient importance for mention 
here, though it has not as yet been given much publicity, 
is the recent completion of an undertaking begun about 
1900, to duplicate ‘by phototype process all Swedenborg’s 
theological manuscripts. In the year 1922 sets of the 
eighteen thick folio volumes resulting were presented pub- 
licly by the Swedenborg Society of London, to some of the 
great libraries of Great Britain with fitting ceremonies. 
A similar presentation in this country is in contemplation. 
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The events just passed in review,—the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, the publication of Swedenborg’s scien- 
tific works under the auspices of the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the removal of his remains to Upsala and 
especially the ceremonies of reinterment in the Cathedral, 
and the International Swedenborg Congress,—had a sweep- 
ing and demonstrative effect upon public opinion both by 
enlightening educated circles and by removing long stand- 
ing popular misconceptions. Among the striking evidences 
of this is the fact that a popular publishing house—J. M. 
Dent & Sons, publishers of the large series of books known 

s “Everyman’s Library’—brought out as a purely busi- 
ness enterprise large editions of three of Swedenborg’s 
most important works: “Heaven and Hell,’ “Divine 
Love and Wisdom,” and “Divine Providence.” This is 
most significant evidence of the present attitude of the pub- 
lic mind toward Swedenborg and his doctrines. 


The impression which Swedenborg* made upon friends 
and acquaintances seems to have been uniformly that of a 
well-bred gentleman. He was dignified and affable, per- 
fectly at home in all circles and ranks of society, and, in 
the language of today, characteristically democratic. Like 
all great men, he is singularly impersonal in his writings, 
but in one instance, at least, he has given us a most admir- 
able glimpse of himself. This was in response to the re- 
quest of his friend, the Rev. Thos. Hartley. Before giving 


*Swedenborg (1688-1772) died the year Coleridge was born. 
Locke, Leibniz, and Newton were his older contemporaries; 
among his younger contemporaries were Lessing, Herder, Kant, 
Goethe, Voltaire, Condillac, Diderot, Hume, Adam Smith, Edmund 
Burke, Benjamin Franklin, William Penn, and Thomas Jefferson. 
The later years of his life coincided with the political agitations 
of the Seven Years War, and with the premonitory rumblings of 
the French and American Revolutions. As a member of the Swe- 
dish House of Nobles, he was active in its proceedings, and he 
took a leading part in reforms of political, social, industrial, and 
commercial conditions. 
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some testimonials of his acquaintances, it seems best 
to present here part of that letter, as it gives a good idea 
of his social and official position, and reveals him as a man 
of affairs, as well as a devout and single-minded Christian. 


FrRoM THE LETTER OF SWEDENBORG TO REv. THOMAS 
Hartley (1769): 


“The friendship which you manifest in your letter great- 
ly pleases me; and I thank you sincerely for both, but es- 
pecially for your friendship. The praises with which you 
overwhelm me, I receive simply as expressions of your 
love for the truths contained in my writings; and I refer 
them to the Lord our Savior as their source, from whom 
is everything true, because He is the Truth Itself (John, 
xiv, 6). I have considered chiefly the remarks you make 
at the close of your letter, where you express yourself as 
follows: ‘If, perchance, after your departure from Eng- 
land, your writings should be the subject of discussion, and 
occasion should arise for defending you, their author, 
against some malignant slanderer, who may wish to injure 
your reputation by a web of falsehoods, as they are in the 
habit of doing who hate the truth, would it not be well for 
you, in order to repel such slanders, to leave with me some 
particulars respecting yourself, your degrees in the Uni- 
versity, the public offices you filled, your friends and rela- 
lations, the honors which I am told have been conferred 
upon you, and anything else which might be useful in estab- 
lishing your good character, so that ill-conceived prejudices 
may be removed; for it is our duty to use all lawful means, 
lest the cause of truth should suffer injury.’ . . . [Here 
follows a very brief and matter-of-fact sketch of his life, 
after which he continues: | 


“With respect to my family connections, I had four sis- 
ters. One of them was married to Ericus Benzelius, who 
subsequently became the Archbishop of Upsala, and through 
him I became related to the two succeeding archbishops, 
who both belonged to the family of Benzelius, and were 
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younger brothers of his. My second sister was married to 
Lars Benzelstierna, who became a provincial governor; but 
these two are dead. Two bishops, however, who are re- 
lated to me, are still living; one of them, whose name is 
Filenius, and who is Bishop of East-Gothland, officiates now 
as President of the House of the Clergy in the Diet at Stock- 


holm, in the place of the Archbishop, who is an invalid. 


He married my sister's daughter. The other, named 
Benzelstierna, is Bishop of Westmanland and Dalecarlia. 
He is the son of my second sister—not to mention others of 
my relations who occupy stations of honor. Moreover, all 
the bishops of my native country, ten in number, the sixteen 
senators, and the rest of those highest in office, entertain 
feelings of affection for me. From their affection they 
honor me, and I live with them on terms of familiarity, as 
a friend among friends; the reason-of which is, they know 
I am in company with angels. Even the King and the 
Queen, and the three princes, their sons, show me great 
favor. I was also invited once by the King and Queen to 
dine with them at their own table, an honor which is gen- 
erally accorded only to those who are highest in office. 
Subsequently the Crown Prince granted me the same favor. 
They all desire me to return home. Wherefore, I am far 
from apprehending in my own country that persecution 
which you fear, and against which in your letter you desire 
in so friendly a manner to provide; and if they choose to 
persectite me elsewhere, it can do me no harm. 

“But all that I have thus far related, I consider of com- 
paratively little importance, for it is far exceeded by the 
circumstance that I have been called to a holy office by the 
Lord Himself, who most mercifully appeared before me, 
His servant, in the year 1743, when He opened my sight 
into the spiritual world, and enabled me to converse with 
spirits and angels, in which state I have continued up to 
the present day. From that time I began to print and to 
- publish the various arcana that were seen by me or revealed 
to me concerning Heaven and Hell, the state of man after 
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death, the true worship of God, the spiritual sense of the 
Word, besides many other important matters conducive to 
salvation and wisdom. The only reason of my journeys 
abroad has been the desire of making myself useful, and 
of making known the arcana that were intrusted to me. 
Moreover, I have as much of this world’s wealth as I need, 
and I neither seek nor wish for more. 

“Your letter has induced me to write all these particulars 
in order that, as you say, ‘ill-conceived prejudices may be 
removed.’ Farewell; and from my heart I wish you all 
blessedness both in this world and the next, which I have 
not the least doubt you will attain, if you look and pray to 
our Lord. 

EMAN. SWEDENBORG.” 


This important letter* is interesting in several respects. 
It gives, notwithstanding its brevity, a charmingly distinct 
and surprisingly complete impression of the man, in all his 
simplicity, devoutness, and serene confidence in his mis- 
sion. Already it indicates the subsequent lines of division 
and conflict of opinion: his unquestioned dignity of charac- 
ter, his high official position, the magnitude of his work; 
then his astounding claims of having been called by the 
Lord Himself, in person, to a holy office, no less than that 
of ushering in the New Jerusalem by opening the inner 


*Bibliographical Note—This letter is Document 2 in “Docu- 
ments Concerning Swedenborg,’ compiled by R. L. Tafel. (Lon- 
don: Swedenborg Society. 1875. Vol. I, pp. 6-9.) In a foot-note 
at this point, Dr. Tafel says: “The Latin original of this letter 
was printed separately by Dr. Hartley in 1769 under the title: 
“Responsum ad Epistolam ab anvico ad me scriptam,’ and was re- 
printed in the Aurora, Vol. II, p. 224, in 1800. The first English 
translation was published by Mr. Hartley himself in his transla- 
tion of Swedenborg’s work, “On the Intercourse between the Soul 
and the Body,” in 1770. There is a copy of the “Responsum” in 
the Library of the Massachusetts New-Church Union, Boston. A 
reprint of it was prefixed to Vol. VI of Tafel’s Latin edition of 
the “Arcana Coelestia,’ in 1838. 
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meaning of the Word; and of having had his spiritual 
senses opened, enabling him to converse with spirits and 
angels, during the whole of his after life, a period of 
nearly thirty years. 

The three points around which controversy has ever since 
raged are here distinctly brought forward: (1) the Ap- 
pearing of the Lord before him; (2) the Opening of the 
Spiritual Sense of the Sacred Scriptures; and (3) the “Visis 
et Auditis.’ The first and the second, especially the second, 
have furnished the occasion of persistent and violent sec- 
tarian attacks; the third has given rise to popular and pro- 
fessional distrust of his sanity. The great body of adverse 
opinions has to do with these three aspects of his person- 
ality and career: | 

In view of the above letter it is especially appropriate to 
begin the testimony of others by introducing that of the 
person whose suggestion prompted Swedenborg to write it. 


Among Swedenborg’s friends and acquaintances, one of 
the most worthy, and one of the earliest to accept his claims 
and to promulgate his doctrines openly by voice and pen, 
was the Rev. Thomas Hartley, a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and Rector of Winwick, Northamptonshire. 
According to the testimony of his acquaintances, and as the 
following quotations will show, he was a highly esteemed, 
well educated gentleman, an exemplary Christian, and the 
possessor of rare social graces. His impressions and opin- 
ions of Swedenborg, therefore, have more than ordinary 
significance. The story of how he came to a knowledge of 
Swedenborg and his writings would be an interesting bit 
of history; but unfortunately little is known of the circum- 
stances. He was the friend of William Cookworthy of 
Plymouth, the discoverer of the ingredients of porcelain, 
and the founder of the British Porcelain Manufacture ; also 
of Dr. Henry Messiter, referred to by him as “a gentleman 
of a learned profession, and of extensive intellectual abili- 
ties.” In company with these two friends, Mr. Hartley 
visited Swedenborg in 1769, and from that time until 
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Swedenborg’s death, he visited him frequently. In 1770, he 
translated and published Swedenborg’s work, “On the Inter- 
course between the Soul and the Body,” with an excellent 
preface. In 1778, in conjunction with Mr. Cookworthy, he 
published the first English translation of Swedenborg’s 
work “Heaven and Hell,” to which he wrote the preface, 
“which has been so much and so deservedly admired.” The 
following extracts are made (1) from the letter to Swed- 
enborg which called forth the above-quoted letter of 
Swedenborg to him; (2) from the above-mentioned pref- 
-aces; and (3) from a letter to the Rev. John Clowes, which 
Mr. Clowes afterwards incorporated in the preface to his 
translation of Swedenborg’s “True Christian Religion.” 
The extracts speak for themselves as to Mr. Hartley’s schol- 
arship, intelligence, and broad Christian charity. They are 
testimonials of extraordinary value, both intrinsic and his- 
torical. 


THe LETTER FROM Rev. THOMAS HARTLEY TO 
SWEDENBORG (1769): 


“Most Respected and Beloved Sir,— 

“T consider myself most highly favored, and I rejoice 
from my inmost heart, in having had the honor, which you 
lately granted me, of conversing with you; and also in your 
having been so kind and friendly towards me who am quite 
unworthy of such a favor. But your charity towards the 
neighbor, the heavenly benignity shining from your coun- 
tenance, and your childlike simplicity, devoid of all vain 
show and egotism, are so great, and the treasure of wisdom 
possessed by you is so sweetly tempered with gentleness, 
that it did not inspire me with a feeling of awe, but one 
of love, which refreshed me in my innermost heart. 

“Tn speaking with you every suspicion of flattery must be 
hushed. For what ground for flattery can there be, when I 
attribute everything in you, however great and extraordi- 
nary it may be, to the Lord, and not to yourself, and when 
I look upon you only as an instrument of His Mercy and 
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great Kindness! But may I be permitted to offer honor 
and glory to the instrument—for this 1s well pleasing to the 
Lord; and may I be permitted to tell you from a heart full 
of gratitude, that I consider myself thrice blessed, that your 
writings, by the Divine Providence, have fallen into my 
hands? For from them, as from a living fountain, I have 
drawn so many things, as well for instruction and edifica- _ 
tion as for my delight, and I have been freed by them from 
so many fears, and from so many errors, doubts, and opin- 
ions, which held my mind in perplexity and bondage, that 
I seem to myself sometimes, as if transferred among the 
angels. May the Lord, the Highest and Best, forbid that 
I deceive myself with a vain and premature hope; and may 
He always keep me in a state of humility and repentance, 
anxious to shun all evil, and ready to do all good, so that 
I may safely and happily reach the goal of our destination 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“There are many things in my mind, dear Sir, that 1 
should like to ask if time would permit; but may I be al- 
lowed to submit to you the following few: . . . [here he 
asks Swedenborg some theological questions, not to be an- 
swered by special letter; and he then continues:] Pardon 
my troubling you so much, but allow me still to add the 
two following points: 

“First, If, perchance, after your departure from Eng- 
land, either Dr. Messiter, or I, or both of us, should be 
called upon publicly to defend your writings, . . . [here 
follows the quotation already given in Swedenborg’s let- 
ter, p. 39 above]. 

“Secondly, If, perchance, after your return to Sweden, 
some persecutions should be-excited against you by the 
clergy, on account of your religion—which may God pre- 
vent—return, then, I beseech you, to England where you 
may dwell in safety. Dr. Messiter and myself will prepare 
for you a convenient place and house, either in town or in 
the country, and we shall provide for everything that may 
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conduce to your well-being. This will be no trouble to us, 
but will give us the greatest possible pleasure. 

“T commend myself to your favor and affection, and I 
am, and always shall be, my teacher and most distinguished 
friend, with all due reverence, 

Your most obliged servant 
Thomas Hartley. 
East Malling, Kent. August 2, 1769. 
To the Honorable Mr. Swedenborg.”’ 


The mutual affection and esteem expressed in these let- 
ters throws a warm light on the character of the men, and 
is equally creditable to both. The solicitude of Mr. Hartley - 
for Swedenborg’s safety and comfort suggests signs of 
approaching opposition to the spread of his doctrines. It 
is interesting as a matter of history that Swedenborg’s reply 
to this letter was acknowledged by Mr. Hartley, August 
14, 1769.* 

Rey. Mr. Hartley’s Preface to the “Intercourse between 
the Soul and the Body,” “humbly addressed to the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain,’ undertakes to prepare the 
reader for at least a fair, if not a favorable, impression 
of this extraordinary book. Some judicious and well 
directed remarks are made upon the deep-seated and 
long-standing materialism which has made the doctrine 
of spiritual influx distasteful if not unintelligible to 
many. Further remarks are made upon the influence of 
this materialism in arousing an obstinate general preju- 
dice against all extraordinary spiritual communications. 
While insisting that the ordinary means of God’s appoint- 
ment are not to be neglected, it is vigorously maintained 
that, in the light of history and of common religious 
experience, it is plain that special dispensations and means 


*Bibliographical Note—The originals of both of Mr. Hartley’s 
letters are in the Royal Library in Stockholm. The above quota- 
tion is taken from Tafel’s “Documents Concerning Swedenborg,” 
Vol. I, pp. 3-5. 
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of communication are needed, and are on occasion provided. 
Admitting the danger of over-credulity in exposing us to all 
forms of delusion, imposture, and superstition, it is pointed 
out on the other hand that obstinate incredulity is just as 
dangerous in shutting us off from opportunities for getting 
new truth. Here the question arises, What is the basis of 
credibility in the case of extraordinary dispensations and _ 
spiritual communications? And here the “proof by miracles” 
is considered and put aside in favor of appeals to reason 
and to moral and spiritual evidence. All this makes way 
for the question as to the credibility of Swedenborg. 
Scripture prophesies are cited and the signs of the times are 
pointed at to show that the New Jerusalem may be ex- 
pected. After dwelling with great earnestness and force 
upon the evident dire need of a new dispensation and of an 
enlightened messenger from heaven, Mr. Hartley asks, 
“Will not the Lord send some enlightened Seer with a mes- 
sage of peace and comfort to his people?’ His answer 
follows. 


From HartLtey’s PREFACE TO “INTERCOURSE BETWEEN 
THE SOUL AND THE Bopy” (1770): 


“He has done this in the person and writings of the 
Honorable Emanuel Swedenborg, who has for these 
twenty-and-five years past been favored with an open vision 
of the spiritual world, and still continues to enjoy the same, 
and to communicate to his brethren many curious, wonder- 
ful, and instructive discoveries relating to his converse with 
angels and the things of their kingdom, as may be seen in 
his other writings; so that infidels now can no longer plead 
that challenge for their unbelief, “Show us one that can 
testify of these things from his own knowledge, and we 
will believe’, for such a witness, and a creditable one, too, 
is alive at this day. I have conversed with him at different 
times, and in company with a gentleman of a learned pro- 
fession and of extensive intellectual abilities. We have had 
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a confirmation of these things from his own mouth, and 
have received his testimony, and do both of us consider this 
our acquaintance with the author and his writings among 
the greatest blessings of our lives. We cannot doubt but 
that the same evidence which has appeared credible to us 
must appear the same to many others; and where men of 
liberal minds and education think otherwise, a single line 
will settle the difference betwixt us, viz.: 


Vemam petimusque damusque vicissim. 


But where any wrong bias, bigotry to a system, worldly 
interest, or a confirmed habit of unbelief, lead any to a 
determined opposition, there argument must lose its force 
on any subject, for non persuadebis etiamsi persuaseris. ... 

“That Baron Swedenborg’s life, qualifications and high 
pretensions have passed through a strict scrutiny in his own 
country, as to every part of his character, moral, civil, and 
divine, is not to be doubted; and that he maintains great 
dignity, esteem, and friendship there with the great, the 
wise, and the good, I am well informed by a gentleman of 
that nation now residing in London; and from whose 
mouth I could relate an instance of the Author’s super- 
natural knowledge as well known in the Court of Sweden, 
and not to be evaded or called in question, if the fact be as 
is related; but as I have not the Author’s leave for this, I 
think not myself at liberty to mention it. Thus far I think 
that the credibility of Mr. Swedenborg, as a witness to the 
truth of what he relates, stands unimpeached: The exten- 
sive learning displayed in his writings evinces him to be the 
Scholar, and the Philosopher; and his polite behavior and 
address bespeak him the gentleman: He affects no honor, 
but declines it; pursues no worldly interest, but spends his 
substance in travelling and printing, in order to communi- 
cate instruction and benefit to mankind; and he is so far 
from the ambition of heading a sect, that wherever he 
resides on his travels, he is a mere solitary and almost in- 
accessible, though in his own country of a free and open 
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behavior; nor does he persuade any to leave that established 
church to which they belong. Till very lately he has not set 
his name to any of his theological works. He has nothing 
of the precisian in his manner, nothing of the melancholy 
in his temper, and nothing in the least bordering upon the 
enthusiast in his conversation or writings, in the latter of 
which he delivers facts in the plain style of narrative, 
speaks of his converse with spirits and angels with the 
same coolness that he treats of earthly things, as being alike 
common to him. He proves all points of doctrine from 
scripture testimony, always connects charity and good life 
with true faith, and is upon the whole as rational a divine 
as I ever read. If these parts of character may be allowed 
to gain credit to his testimony, I think it may be pronounced 
concerning him, that he is the most extraordinary Messen- 
ger from God to man that has appeared upon the earth 
since the apostolic age, and that he may properly be called 
the living apostle of these days.” * 


The Preface to “Heaven and Hell” is a more elaborate 
treatment of the considerations presented in the preface to 
“On the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body.” It 
runs to fifty-three pages quarto. All the natural objections 
to the credibility of the latter book are even stronger in the 
case of the former. But it must be said, in this case, that 
the arguments against these objections are even more 
strongly put; and it may be added that there are few finer 
pieces of apologetic writing than this Preface. By appealing 
to history and to the constitution of man, Mr. Hartley 
argued that the Lord had been ‘“‘graciously pleased at 
sundry times and in divers manners, as occasions and the 


*Bibliographical Note-—Preface to Swedenborg’s De Commercio 
Anime et Corporis, translated by the Rev. Thomas Hartley, M.A., 
and published under the title “A Theosophic Lucubration on the 
Nature of Influx.” London: 1770. Copy in the Library of the 
New-Church Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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needs of the church might require it, to make extraordinary 
discoveries and revelations to particular persons.’ He ac- 
counted for the current prevalent disbelief of all extraordi- 
nary or supernatural dispensations, by the rank materialism 
of the time which had banished faith in all things super- 
natural; to this was added the worldliness and the commer- 
cialism of the age, together with a reckless devotion to a 
life of pleasure. As a result, the minds of the people were 
disqualified for a proper consideration of spiritual matters. 
Then again the rationalism of the age begat an intellectual 
pride and a skeptical habit which made the mind imper- 
vious to new truth of a supernatural order. He insisted 
that simplicity, a right disposition of.the will and affections, 
best and most surely adapted the mind to the truth, that so 
a state of suitableness was secured, more to be relied upon 
than any merely external rational process. This is meant to 
be an appeal to a deeper reason; and therefore the credi- 
bility of “extraordinary dispensations,”’ “fresh disclosures 
from the other world,” and “communications with spirits,” 
is a matter to be determined in each case by due considera- 
tion of the circumstances. With reference to Swedenborg’s 
disclosures, and in particular to those of the book in hand, 
he argues that their credibility is guaranteed by the charac- 
ter of the man, the mode of the disclosure, and the nature 
of the thing disclosed. On these points he writes as follows: 


From HaArTLEY’S PREFACE TO “HEAVEN AND HELL” 
(1778): 


“Tt must be owned, that the following treatise contains so 
many wonderful particulars relating to the worlds of spirits, 
warranted for truth by the ocular testimony of the writer, 
according to his solemn affirmation, as would appear im- 
possible for man in this mortal body to come at the knowl- 
edge of, but for the like instances delivered down to us on 
the authority of the sacred records, and the promise therein 
made to the church of the continuance of such manifesta- 
tions in it: and the visions of our author must appear to us 
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the more extraordinary, when we consider that they were 
of the most exalted nature—as not being exhibited objec- 
tively to the bodily organs or external senses, nor yet merely 
intellectual by representations in the mind, but purely spir- 
itual, whereby spiritual beings and things were actually seen 
and perceived by his spiritual senses, as one spirit beholds 
another; and answering to those expressions in Scripture of 
‘being in the spirit’ and of being ‘caught up by the spirit’; 
as likewise to that rapt trance, or ecstasy of the apostle, 
during which he says, ‘whether he was in the body, or out 
of the body, he could not tell (II Cor. x11. 2).’ The same 
question that has been asked here has been briefly noticed 
already, viz: If a testimony to so extraordinary a dispensa- 
tion does not require the extraordinary seal of miracles to 
render it credible? To which it may be further answered, 
that many of the prophets worked no miracles, and yet were 
believed upon their own private testimony; and that we 
believe many things of the highest consequence in religion 
upon human authority, where the persons transmitting and 
delivering them appear properly qualified and circum- 
stanced to give credibility to what they relate. But this 
argument has been considered in the Preface to the 
‘Theosophick Lucubration’ [the name of Mr. Hartley’s 
translation of Swedenborg’s De Commercio| before men- 
tioned; and from the reasons adduced, and such as are 
ready to be further produced if called for, we look upon 
our author’s testimony as worthy of our acceptation in this 
matter, and venture to rely on his known integrity and piety, 
and his disinterested and indefatigable labors to instruct 
the world in the most important truths relating to salvation, 
at the expense of his fortune and the sacrifice of all worldly 
enjoyments, during more than the last thirty years of his 
life. And if we further reflect that the whole scope and 
tendency of his writings is to promote the love of God and 
of our neighbor; to inculcate the highest reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures; to urge the necessity of practical holiness; 
and to confirm our faith in the Divinity of our Lord and 
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Savior Jesus Christ: these considerations, I think, may be 
allowed of as sufficient credentials (as far as human testi- 
mony can go) of his extraordinary mission and character, 
and as convincing marks of his sincerity and truth; espe- 
cially as we have to add, upon the credit of two worthy 
persons (one of them a learned physician who attended him 
in his last sickness), that he confirmed the truth of all that 
he had published relating to his communications with the 
world of spirits, by his solemn testimony a very short time 
before he departed this life in London, Anno Dom. 
MDCCLXxII. 

“Reader, might it not seem a wonder if a person of so 
extraordinary and apostolical a character should better 
escape the imputation of madness than the prophets of old? 
And accordingly some have given out that he was beside 
himself; in particular, that it was occasioned by a fever 
which he had about twenty years before his death. Now it 
is well known by all his acquaintance, that our author re- 
covered of that fever after the manner of other men; that 
his extraordinary communications commenced many years 
before that time; and that his writings, both prior and sub- 
sequent to it, entirely harmonize and proceed upon the 
same principles with an exact correspondence; and that in 
his whole conversation, transactions, and conduct of life, he 
continued to the end of it the same uniform, excellent man. 
Now if to write many large volumes on the most important 
of all subjects with unvaried consistency, to reason accu- 
rately, and to give proofs of an astonishing memory all the 
way; and if thereto be joined propriety and dignity of 
character in all the relative duties of the Christian life; if 
all this can be reconciled with the true definition of mad- 
ness, then there is an end of all distinction between sane 
and insane, between wisdom and folly. ... 

“As there is a correspondency, or mutual relation, be- 
tween rightly disposed minds and the truth in general, so 
likewise there is a particular correspondency or congruity 
between certain minds and certain truths in particular, pro- 
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ducing an aptitude in the former to receive the latter as 
soon as offered, and that by a kind of intuition without 
reasoning; and hence it comes to pass, that such as have a 
remarkable fitness for this or that particular class of truths 
(which we usually term genius) are less qualified for any 
considerable proficiency in certain others. Thus the mathe- 
matician seldom excels in metaphysical knowledge; and he 
that may be very expert in systematical divinity, is often- 
times a stranger to mystical theology; one member supply- 
ing what another lacketh, whilst all may learn thereby to 
esteem and love one another, and praise the Lord for his 
diversity of gifts for the common benefit of his church. 
Let not such as walk in the simplicity of a naked faith, with- 
out needing any other evidence; let not such, I say, censure 
in the following book what they do not understand, or can- 
not receive; as it may be of use to others, who are led more 
in the way of knowledge than themselves. We judge not 
them, nay, love them; wherefore then should they come 
short of us in charity? Are we not brethren, and travelling 
to the same good land? Why then should we fall out by 
the way? Even the scribes could say, as touching Paul: 
‘Tf a spirit or angel hath spoken to him, let us not fight 
against God (Acts xxiii. 9)’: and who can say, that what 
this our author delivers to us, as from vision and revelation 
from the other world, is not the very truth? . 

“Tt is allowed that our author does not, in en planes 
throughout his writings, follow the commonly received in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures; but so neither do all 
churches, nor all expositors in the same church. Though as 
to life and Godliness, and consequently what pertains to 
salvation, the Scriptures are sufficiently plain, yet with re- 
spect to many difficult and mysterious parts of them, they 
continue wrapped up in a venerable obscurity, to be opened 
according to the needs and states of the church to the end 
of the world; and we doubt not to affirm, that the highly 
illuminated Swedenborg has been instrumental in bringing 
hidden things to light, and in revealing the spiritual sense 
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of the sacred Records above any other person, since the 
Church became possessed of that divine treasure.” * 


In his letter to Rev. John Clowes, Mr. Hartley con- 
gratulated Mr. Clowes on his having undertaken to trans- 
late Swedenborg’s last great work, “True Christian Re- 
ligion,”’ and then goes on to give his impressions of the man, 
and his reasons for accepting his claims and his teachings. 
He considers the objections the reader would naturally 
urge, and the hindrances in the way of perceiving and ac- 
knowledging the truth presented Two main hindrances 
operate: “wilful attachments to sinful habits, called in the 
Scripture the hardening of the heart through the deceitful- 
ness of sin” ; and “intellectual prejudices which blind the eye 
of the mind, so that the light of truth cannot shine into it’’. 
He dwells with great earnestness upon the conditions of 
the time as pointing to the fulfilment of the prophesy about 
the coming of the New Jerusalem, He affirms his full con- 
viction that this prophesy is fulfilled through the instru- 
mentality of Swedenborg. 


FROM THE LETTER OF REV. THOMAS HARTLEY TO 
Rev. JOHN CLoweEs (1781?): 


“The Writings of this honorable man recommend them- 
selves, at first sight, to the discerning reader by their genu- 
ine simplicity, by the profound veneration of the author for 
the Sacred Scriptures, and also by his deep penetration into 
and his clear elucidation of their Spiritual Sense and the 
mysteries contained therein, carrying with them a convinc- 
ing evidence to the judgment of simplified impartial minds, 
between which and the truth there is a certain congruity 
that disposes the former for an immediate reception of the 


*Bibliographical Note-—Preface to Swedenborg’s “Heaven and 
Hell,” translated by the Rev. Thomas Hartley, M.A., London: 
1778. Pages 31-33, 35, and 36. Copy in the Library of the New- 
Church Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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latter; and this simplicity is termed in Scripture, the single 
eye, according to those words of our Lord (Matt. vi. 22), 
‘If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light’. 

“The great Swedenborg was a man of uncommon hu- 
mility; and so far from affecting to be the head of a sect, 
that his voluminous writings in divinity continued almost 
to the end of his life to be anonymous publications; and I 
have some reason to think that it was owing to my remon- 
strance with him on this subject, that he was induced to 
prefix his name to this his following last work. He was of 
a catholic spirit, and loved all good men of every church, 
making at the same time all candid allowance for the in- 
nocency of involuntary error; but as he found himself 
obliged to point out the false doctrines in the several 
churches with an impartial freedom, it must be expected 
that his writings will meet with opposition from bigots in 
all churchess ii 

“Our author ever kept the Holy Scriptures in his view; 
they were his light and guide, his shield and buckler on all 
occasions ; his reasonings were grounded on their authority; 
and he is abundantly copious in the proofs he draws from 
them in support of whatever doctrine he advances. On this 
foundation he builds, and a surer one no can can lay; he 
expounds the lively oracles by their harmonizing sense in 
different parts of them; and opens their spiritual meaning, 
like the scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven; and 
of this he has, in particular, given us satisfying evidence in 
the exposition of the Apocalypse. And yet let it be re- 
marked here, that however high he stands in the character 
of the enlightened divine; however zealous he appeared for 
truth, and the instruction of his brethren; and lastly how- 
ever self-denying, in his own particular, as to gratification 
and indulgences, even within the bounds of moderation; 
yet nothing severe, nothing of the precisian appeared in 
him; but on the contrary, an inward serenity and com- 
placency of mind were manifest in the sweetness of his 
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looks and outward demeanor; and so far is he in his writ- 
ings from affecting any stoical stiffness or severity, that in 
several parts of them, he allows to Christian liberty its full 
scope, and nowhere censures social entertainments and 
amusements properly conducted. ... 

“As the credibility of Swedenborg’s extraordinary dis- 
pensation, in respect to his commerce with the invisible 
worlds, would receive addition from his private good char- 
acter, | was accordingly led to call upon him by letter to 
publish some particulars of himself for the satisfaction of 
the public, which he answered, giving me some account of 
himself and family which was confirmed to me by some 
that well knew him in his own country; together with the 
honors with which he was dignified there as a senator of the 
Equestrian Order of Nobles, by the high esteem in which 
he was held by the Royal Family in Sweden, and also by 
the most pious and excellent men in that kingdom; as also 
with some other memorable particulars, not here to be men- 
tioned. The above mentioned letter to me I have given in 
my translation of a small treatise written by our Author, 
‘On the Nature of Influx,’ under the prefixed title of ‘A 
Theosophic Lucubration.’ I am to observe here that I am 
indebted to Christopher Springer, Esqr., formerly of the 
Senatorial Order in Sweden, who has resided many years 
in London, for many satisfactory circumstances relating to 
his life and character; and yet the great Swedenborg, who 
employed his peculiar talents and the greatest part of a long 
life for the benefit of his brethren, high in honor and esteem 
as he was, lived several years in an obscure lodging in 
London, in which he ended his days. O Lord, how won- 
derful are thy dealings with thy most favored servants, to 
bring them into a conformity to thy low and abject state 
when on Earth, in order to exalt them to that glory which 
thou hast prepared for them! I saw him in the beginning 
of his last sickness, and asked him if he was comforted by 
the society of angels as before; and he answered that he 
was. I returned home, about a day’s journey from London; 
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and heared soon after that he was near his departure, and 
expressed his desire to see me; but, some hindrances to the 
visit happening at that time, I did not embrace the oppor- 
tunity as I should have done, for those hindrances might 
have been surmounted. My neglect on this occasion appears 
to me without excuse, and lies very heavy on my mind to 
this day. . 

“It may EA Ne be supposed, that I have weighed the 
character of our illustrious Author in the scale of my best 
judgment, from the personal knowledge I had of him; and 
from a diligent perusal of his writings and according there- 
to, I have found him to be the sound divine, the good man, 
the deep philosopher, the universal scholar, and the polite 
gentleman. And I further believe that he had a high degree 
of illumination from the spirit of God, was commissioned 
by Him as an extraordinary messenger to the world, and 
had communication with angels and the spiritual worlds 
beyond any since the time of the apostles; and as such I 
offer his character to the public, solemnly declaring, to the 
best of my knowledge, I am not herein led by any partiality 
or private views whatever, being much dead to every 
worldly interest, and accounting myself as unworthy of any 
higher character than that of a penitent sinner. I pretend 
to no authority over the mind of the reader, and if I have 
erred in anything here delivered, I trust that it is in the! 
ca ed of error, and shall be retracted on conviction. 
I have farther declared it as my belief, that we draw nigh 
to the Aires days spoken of in Scripture, and that the woes 
are already begun which are to prepare the way for the 
New Jerusalem from above, to the truth of which our 
honored Author appears to have been called to bear a par- 
ticular testimony, in which vocation I believe he will soon 
be succeeded by others. The doctrine of a judgment-work 
approaching, will meet with no favorable reception from 
those that are of this world, and satisfied with the present 
condition of it; but the children and heirs of that kingdom, 
which shall have its sure foundations in Christian love, 
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righteousness, and peace, will, through the power of faith, 
be enlightened to see the foregoing scourges as preparatory 
to the manifestation of Christ’s glorious kingdom on Earth, 
and, together with all the present mourners in Zion, be 
enabled to rejoice in hope with the divine Witness in the 
Revelations, saying and earnestly praying, Come Lord 
Jesus, come quickly!” * 


The testimony furnished by the above extracts has ex- 
ceptional value both from the personal and the historical 
point of view. That a man of Mr. Hartley’s education and 
cultivation, with the associations, interests, and preposses- 
sions of a clergyman of the Church of England, should 
have been so much attracted to Swedenborg personally, and 
should have given such spontaneous and complete credence 
to his claims and to his doctrines, is a significant fact well 
worth careful consideration. It is evident that he fully 
appreciated the extraordinary character of the claims and 
the doctrines, and that he weighed them conscientiously and 
intelligently in the light of history and of the existing con- 
ditions. He had the advantage of an intimate acquaintance 
with the man, Swedenborg, and he evidently studied his 
doctrines with a critical as well as an historical and practical 
insight into the nature of the revolution they would effect 
in the world of religious thought. His analysis of the his- 
torical situation is penetrating and complete; his exposition 
of Swedenborg’s mission is remarkably true to its spirit and 
substance; and his presentation of the doctrines is duly pro- 
portioned and discriminating. In the Letter to Mr. Clowes, 
he dwells on perhaps the two most distinctive and most 
revolutionary features of Swedenborg’s mission: his work 
as an interpreter of the spiritual meaning of the Bible; and 


*Bibliographical Note—Letter from the Rev. Thomas Hartley 
to the Rev. John Clowes, incorporated by the latter in the preface 
to his translation of Swedenborg’s “True Christian Religion.” 
London: 1781. Pp. vi, xii, xv, xvii. Copy in the Library of the 
New-Church Theological School. 
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his description of the coming of the New Jerusalem. Hav- 
ing grasped the significance of these two features, his con- 
viction was fully established as to the genuineness of Swe- 
denborg’s claims, and he thenceforward labored constantly 
and zealously to establish those claims, to extol Sweden- 
borg’s character, and to propagate his doctrines. In this 
work he had some faithful and efficient companions and 
helpers. William Cookworthy co-operated with him in the 
translation of ‘‘Heaven and Hell”; Dr. Messiter accom- 
panied him on some of his visits to Swedenborg; the Rev. 
John Clowes gave him valuable support and most effective 
co-operation; Christopher Springer, expert Swedish poli- 
tician and personal friend of Swedenborg, furnished him 
with direct and authoritative information about Sweden- 
borg’s life and standing at home. This little group, the first 
germ of organized effort to propagate the doctrines of Swe- 
denborg, serves as a radiating center for tracing the growth 
and direction of opinion, and is historically connected with 
other groups and propagating enterprises. Of these men, 
Clowes had no personal acquaintance with Swedenborg; 
Cookworthy left no testimony in writing; Messiter set 
forth his opinions in letters written at Swedenborg’s re- 
quest, from which we shall presently quote; while Springer, 
writing to Abbé Pernety in 1782, incidentally mentions 
that Hartley was Swedenborg’s “most intimate friend,” 
and then remarks about himself: 


“As to what relates to myself, I cannot give you a reason 
for the great friendship Swedenborg entertained for me, 
who am not a learned man. It is true, we were good 
friends in Sweden; but that this friendship should have 
become as constant as it has been, I never expected.” 


At the request of Swedenborg, Dr. Henry Messiter sent 
to Robert Hamilton, R. Traill, and Alexander Gerard, Pro- 
fessors of Theology in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen respectively, some of Swedenborg’s 
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books, as a present from the author. In each case he ad- 
dressed a letter to the recipient introducing the author and 
explaining the gift. He received from all polite notes of 
acknowledgment, expressing interest and purpose to read 
the books. This incident is significant in throwing some 
light upon Swedenborg’s personal relations and upon his 
method of distributing his books. It shows also the kind of 
impression he made on men of professional character and 
standing, that a man of Dr. Messiter’s position should have 
entered so cordially into this kind of co-operation. As ap- 
pears from Mr. Hartley’s remarks, Dr. Messiter was one 
of Swedenborg’s regular visitors, and attended him during 
his last illness. 


- Letter or Dr. Henry MESSITER TO ROBERT HAMILTON, 


PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDIN- 
BURGH (1769): 

“October 23, 1769. 
“Rev. Sir, 

As I have not the honor of knowing your name, I hope 
you will not attribute that deficiency in the superscription to 
a want of respect towards the professor of a science which 
I have ever held in the greatest veneration. 

“The Hon. Mr. Swedenborg has desired me to send you, 
as a present, some of his late Tracts, which, should you 
think proper to peruse them I doubt not but you will con- 
sider them as very extraordinary, and certainly more proper 
to be submitted to the scrutiny of gentlemen of your dignity 
and profession, than to that of those whose want of a 
proper scale of literature but ill qualifies them to judge of 
their sublimity. As I have had the honor of being fre- 
quently admitted to the author's company when he was in 
London, and to converse with him on various points of 
learning, I will venture to affirm, that there are no parts of 
mathematical, philosophical, or medical knowledge, nay, I 
believe I might justly say, of human literature, to which he 
is in the least a stranger; yet so totally insensible is he of his 
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own merit, that I am confident he does not know that he 
has any; and, as he himself says of the angels, he always 
turns his head away on the slightest encomium. What he 
knows of the most interesting and noble science of all, I 
most humbly submit, Sir, to your better judgment: yet I 
must say, that though I have read much of the historical 
and mystical proofs of the truth of Scripture, 1 have never 
yet met with any assertions so wonderfully affecting the 
mind of man; and wherever I have read of anything of this 
nature approaching in some measure to the gift of our 
author, it has generally been delivered by persons whose 
education would scarcely secure them from the censure of 
enthusiasm or imposure. I should be glad, Sir, to be hon- 
ored with a line from you when you get the books, and 
happy to receive your opinion when it may be suitable to 
you to confer that favor on me. 
I am, Sir, with the greatest respect, 
Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
H. MESSITER. 

At the Broom House, Fulham, Middlesex.” * 


In a postscript to the above letter, Dr. Messiter gives the 
names of the books contained in the package, as follows: 
Summaria Expositio (in English translation), Arcana 
Coelestia, De Coelo et Inferno, De Nova Hierosolyma et, 
ejus Doctrina Coelesti, De Telluribus in Universo, and De 
Equo Albo. 

In the letter to the Professor bi Divinity 1 in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, R. Traill, Dr. Messiter is more specific in 
his tribute to Swedenborg’s character. He says: 


“As I have had often the honor of conversing with him, 
I can with great truth assert, that he is truly amiable in his 
morals, most learned in his discourse, and superlatively af- 

*Bibliographical Note.—Tafel’s “Documents,” p. 522, Vol. II, 
Doc. 260. 

The correspondence from which this letter is selected was first 


printed in The Intellectual Repository for the New Church, Lon- 
don, Vol. III, First Series, No. XXIV, Oct.-Dec. 1817, pp. 449-455. 
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fable, humane, and courteous in his behavior; and _ this 
joined with a solidarity of understanding and penetration 
far above the level of an ordinary genius.” 


Besides his activity and co-operation in this instance, Dr. 
Messiter showed his zeal for the propagation of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines in other ways. He furnished to Augustus 
Nordenskjoeld the manuscript of “The Coronis; or Ap- 
pendix to the True Christian Religion,” the last of Swe- 
denborg’s theological works. Along with Mr. Hartley and 
Dr. Hampe, “a learned man, who had been tutor of George 
IT,” he was one of the intimate friends of Swedenborg 
during his latter days in London. He lived to see the be- 
ginnings of organized effort to print and publish the works 
of Swedenborg; in particular, the association of Henry 
Peckitt, retired surgeon and a man of means, taste, and 
literary accomplishment, William Spence, M.D., also a sur- 
geon, George Adams, “mathematical instrument maker to 
the King” and author, Robert Hindmarsh, printer, Benedict 
Chastanier, French surgeon, and Carl Frederic Norden- 
skjold, to print and publish the “Apocalypsis Explicata.” 


Swedenborg died Sunday, March 29, 1772, in London. 
On October 7, 1772, Samuel Sandels, in the name of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, pronounced in 
the great Hall of the House of Nobles the Memorial 
Eulogium. Samuel Sandels was Counsellor of the Royal 
College of Mines, Knight, member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, and also of the House of Nobles. In his youth, 
he lived as protégé in the house of Lars Benzelstierna, a 
brother-in-law of Swedenborg. He was therefore well ac- 
quainted with Swedenborg’s family circle and personal rela- 
tions, as well as with his official career, and so was peculiarly 
fitted to characterize him both as a man and as a public 
official. 
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Like that from the modest Swedish Church of his burial 
in 1772 to his reinterment with national honors in the great 
Cathedral at Upsala in 1908, the transition from the little 
circle of intimate personal friends in London and from the 
humble precincts of an English boarding-house to the great 
Hall of the Swedish House of Nobles with its distinguished 
company of Savants, Statesmen, high Officials, and Royal 
Personages, is in perfect keeping with Swedenborg’s public 
and private life. He was equally at home with artisans, sci- 
entists, statesmen, the nobility, and the Royalty. In making 
this transition, we pass to a much more complicated histori- 
cal situation. Already in the small English circle the several 
elements of the subsequent conflict of opinions began to 
appear, as manifested, in particular, in the quotations from 
Mr. Hartley. Now we are to witness an international 
extension of the variety and range of conflict. Sandels’ 
Eulogy serves admirably as an introduction to this new 
and wider field. 

The Eulogy is somewhat rhetorical, and exhibits a little 
of the conventional tone of superiority which orators and 
essayists find it hard to avoid. There is an obvious effort to 
be impartial and critical. At the same time there appears a 
perfectly sincere expression of the common respect and 
admiration for the man, a pride in his achievements, and a 
genuine appreciation of his personal greatness as well as of 
the extraordinary character of his career. In all this, the 
Eulogist was without doubt in complete accord with his 
hearers. The evident caution with which he hardly more 
than hinted at Swedenborg’s supernatural gifts and experi- 
ences, contrasts conspicuously with the confidence and 
directness of the excellent summary of his scientific and 
official career. The atmosphere of mystery and incredulity 
which pervades the references to Swedenborg’s labors as 
seer and interpreter of spiritual life in the world beyond, 
was in the first place a candid expression of the speaker’s 
own personal convictions and opinions; but more signifi- 
cantly it was also a reflection and an interpretation of the 
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attitude of the assembled company, and more generally of 
the larger public. 

The Eulogy is properly mainly biographical; but very 
appropriately it also attempts interpretation and apprecia- 
tion; and this gives it the historical value of representing 
the impressions and opinions of the times and circumstances. 
Its special importance then lies in the fact that it is authentic 
testimony as to the impressions and opinions of his col- 
leagues and personal acquaintances at the time of Sweden- 
borg’s death. 


FROM SANDELS’ EULOGIUM ON SWEDENBORG (1772) :* 


“Gentlemen, allow me, on the present occasion, to direct 
your thoughts not to a distant or wearisome subject, but to 
one which it is both a duty and a pleasure to consider, name- 
ly, the memory of a noble man, celebrated alike for his vir- 
tues and the depth of his knowledge, who was one of the 
oldest members of this Academy, and whom we all knew 
and loved. 

“The feeling of affection and high esteem which we all 
entertained for the late Assessor of the Royal College of 
Mines, Emanuel Swedenborg, assures me that you will love 
to hear me speak of him; and happy shall I be, if I can fulfil 
your desire, and pronounce his Eulogy as he deserves. But 
if, as artists declare, there are some countenances of which 


*Bibliographical Note—The following selection has been quoted 
from Tafel’s “Documents,” Vol. I, Document 4, pp. 12-29. The 
Swedish original of this Eulogium, printed by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences in Stockholm in the year 1772, was soon translated into 
French and made use of in French editions of Heaven and Hell and 
True Christian Religion. From the French an English translation 
was made and published, with an introduction, by the Rev. S. Noble. 
In this form it was transferred by the Rev. J. H. Smithson to his 
English edition of “Documents Concerning Swedenborg.” A Ger- 
man translation was made by Dr. Immanuel Tafel for his collection 
of “Documents.” In all these ways the Eulogium has had a wide 
circulation. The form quoted from here is a translation by the 
Rev. R. L. Tafel, and is the first English version “prepared imme- 
diately from the Swedish original.” 
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it is difficult to give an exact likeness, how much more diffi- 
cult will it be to do justice to a vast and sublime genius, who 
never knew either repose or fatigue; who, occupied with 
sciences the most profound; was long engaged with re- 
searches into the secrets of nature, but in later years applied 
all his efforts to unveil still greater mysteries; who, in re- 
spect to certain principles of knowledge, went his own 
separate way, but never lost sight of the principles of 
morality, and the fear of God; who was possessed of re- 
markable power, even in the decline of his age, and boldly 
tried to find how far the power of thought could be 
stretched; and who, during the whole of this time has fur- 
nished materials for a great variety of thoughts and judg- 
ments upon himself, differing from one another as much as 
do the faculties of the men who think and judge. 


“The more brilliant the faculties and other properties 
which are the gifts of nature, the more clearly appear the 
shadows by which they are attended... . [Here follow some 
general observations on the several ways in which different 
classes of people take a great and complex character, and 
especially one which presents extraordinary features and 
contrasts. The application, however, is carefully avoided, or 
at least left with the hearers. Nevertheless, there is a hint 
that ‘the fathoming of hidden things’ led Swedenborg beyond 
proper limits. It is suggested that the curious, the shallow, 
and the wise see and judge him differently.] The wise man 

. hever judges any one; and least of all can he judge 
uncharitably a man like Swedenborg, who worked so unre- 
mittingly and so zealously in the cause of knowledge and 
enlightenment, that, with the single exception, perhaps, of 
his desire to penetrate too deeply, there is nothing whatever 
in his character with which. we can find fault. 

“The beautiful picture of his life, although it contains 
some involved parts, deserves therefore to be carefully ex- 
amined. . . . [At this point there is a genealogical sketch 
showing that Swedenborg derived his origin from ‘an old, 
honest, and intelligent family of miners,’ and that this family 
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‘became incorporated with many other illustrious and cele- 
brated families of these times.’ Then follows a paragraph on 
his education, which concludes thus:] I am speaking of the 
youth of a Swedenborg; and what need is there for me to 
expatiate further on the thoughtful care which was bestowed 
on his education; on his own thoughtfulness in making the 
best use of advantages which are enjoyed by comparatively 
few, and are neglected by many of those who do enjoy 
them; on his extraordinary talents which supported the 
native bent of his genius; on his perseverance; on his early 
maturity? What more striking proof of all this can be 
given than thata King of a most penetrating mind graciously 
cheered him on, and at the proper time made use of his 
capacities; that a King, like Charles XII, in 1716, at a time 
when Swedenborg was still a student, appointed him at the 
age of twenty-eight Extraordinary Assessor in the Royal 
College of Mines, without his seeking the place and without 
any one else recommending him for it; and what is more, 
that at the same time he was free to choose between this 
assessorship and a professorship in the Royal University at 
Upsala? ... [ Here is given a sketch of his early attempts at 
authorship and of the beginning of his independent scientific 
activities, including a reference to his first early European 
tour. The educational value of this is thus characterized :] 
The most trustworthy authors are those who take the proper 
time at first in laying a foundation. And this was done by 
young Swedenborg, not only in the University of Upsala, 
but afterwards in the universities of England, Holland, 
France, and Germany. 


“We shall now have to follow him in many long journeys, 
undertaken for various purposes and pursuits, and, at times, 
in ways where it is easy to go astray. And in order that in 
his society no doubt or uncertainty may arise in your minds, 
which often happens when one has not fully examined the 
character and disposition of another, picture to your- 
selves a harmonious development of memory, under- 
standing, and judgment; imagine these qualities united 
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with an intense desire of heart which can only be 
satisfied by a ceaseless endeavor to become profoundly 
learned in philosophy, in almost all parts of mathematics, 
in natural history, physics, chemistry, in anatomy, and 
even in theology, and to acquire proficiency in the 
Oriental and European languages; keep in mind also 
the power of habit which in a certain manner acts in ac- 
cordance with reason, certainly in respect to the order of 
thought; and remember that our thoughts, when too much 
engaged with and centered upon abstract subjects, are wont 
to carry us away in the same direction, and sometimes too 
fast,—especially when accompanied with an ardent imagina- 
tion,—so that we are unable to properly discriminate the 
objects that come before us. Add to all this a genuinely 
good disposition, proved by the Rules of Life which I found 
among Mr. Swedenborg’s manuscripts in more than one 
place, and which he wrote down for his own use: ‘First, 
diligently to read and meditate upon the Word of God; © 
secondly, to be content under the dispensations of God’s 
Providence; thirdly, to observe a propriety of behavior, and 
to preserve the conscience pure; fourthly, to obey what is 
commanded, to attend faithfully to one’s office and other 
duties, and in addition to make oneself useful to society in 
general.’ 

“Any one who says that I have here presented any other 
than the manifest and truthful features of Swedenborg’s 
inner being, must be prejudiced either on one side or the 
other. Let such a one consider more closely what I have 
already said, and what I have still further to say. 

“Let us hasten to receive him on his return home from 
his first journey abroad, which we have already mentioned; 
when we shall find his thoughts principally taken up with 

athematics and physics. These studies soon procured him 
an acquaintance, and an intimate connection during several 
years, with our Swedish Archimedes, Christopher Polham- 
mar, then Assessor and afterwards Counsellor of Commerce, 
and Commander of the Royal Order of the North Star, 
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under the name of Polheim. . . . [His association with 
Polheim, and their joint service of the King in works of 
mechanical engineering and mechanical invention, their 
conversations with the King on new developments of me- 
chanics and mathematics and especially new methods in 
arithmetic and calculus, essays on various scientific subjects, 
including an introduction to algebra, are all passed in re- 
view; and then another attempt is made to picture the man 
at this stage of advancement. ] 

“Up to this time he had not entered upon his duties as 
Assessor in the Royal College of Mines. He did not desire 
to do so before he had thoroughly mastered the science of 
mining in its whole extent... . At that time, indeed, he was 
thoroughly versed in certain sciences, with which alone he 
could have been of great use in his office in some particular 
branches of mining; and it would have been easy for him to 
acquire all the remaining knowledge which he still wanted; 
for those sciences to which he had mostly devoted himself, 
mathematics and physics, are the pillars of the science of 
mining; but he could not content himself with theory without 
practice. Neither could he satisfy himself with experiment- 
ing in a chemical laboratory, and acquainting himself merely 
with Swedish mines and their structure, and studying their 
methods of working. For this reason he took a second 
journey abroad in 1721, and examined various foreign 
mines and smelting works, particularly those of Saxony and 
the Hartz. But he did not examine mines only; for nothing 
ever escaped him that merited the attention of a traveler. 

“During his stay in the Duchy of Brunswick he enjoyed 
the particular favor of Duke Ludwig Rudolph; and the 
Duke, in consequence, bore the expenses of his journey in 
his dominions, and, on taking leave, presented him with his 
medallion in gold, and with a piece of plate. 

“During this journey, he acquired new stores of knowl- 
edge, and enriched science with the following new books. 
... LHere the list is given.] 

“Who else, except perhaps Linnzeus, has given such an 
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account of a journey abroad, and one of so short duration? 
For after an absence of a year and a half, he, in 1722, 
gladdened his country by his return. 

“During the following years, he divided his time between 
the College of Mines, the mining districts, and his study, 
until, in the year 1733, he had finished his great work, Opera 
Philosophica et Mineraha. ... | 

“This last work consists of three volumes, folio. .. . 
These volumes, being all solid scientific compositions, illus- 
trated with copper-plates, could not fail to enhance among 
the learned abroad the favorable ideas which they already 
entertained of the Swede, Swedenborg. 

“The Consistory of the University and the Society of 
Sciences at Upsala felt proud at having previously recog- 
nized the merits of our countryman, and at having publicly 
testified the high esteem in which they held him; for the 
Consistory had, in 1724, invited him, ‘for the advantage of 
youth and as an ornament of the University,’ to apply for 
the professorship of higher mathematics, which had become 
vacant by the death of Professor Nils Celsius; but this in- 
vitation he thankfully declined. The Society of Sciences 
had admitted him into the number of its members in 1729. 


“The learned abroad, also, hastened to send him marks 
of their esteem. The Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg, by letter of invitation dated December 17, 1734, de- 
sired to admit him among its corresponding members. 


“Christian Wolff and other foreign men of learning ad- 
dressed him by letter in order to obtain his ideas on subjects 
which they found. it difficult to fathom. 

“The editors of Acta Eruditorum in Leipsic, in which the 
contents of the works of the learned are discussed, and 
impartial opinions pronounced upon them, found in his work 
a rich store with which to adorn their pages. 

“Nor has time deprived this work of any of its value. 
The authors of the magnificent Descriptions des Arts et 
Metiers, which is now in course of publication in France, 
thought so highly of that part of Opera Philosophica et 
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Mineralia which covers the same ground as their own pub- 
lication, that they translated the second part which treats of 
iron and steel, and inserted it entire in their collection. 


“Our Royal Academy also, when it was founded, hastened 
to enroll among its first members a man who already held so 
distinguished a rank in other learned societies. . . . [After 
some remarks upon the extraordinary breadth and depth of 
Swedenborg’s learning, the originality and penetration of 
his thought, the unity of his system, and the substantial 
value of his results, the orator passes on to the second phase 
‘of his life and enumerates the books of this period. Then 
he enters upon the task of criticism and interpretation, or 
rather he cautiously ventures an explanation of the attempt 
to invade the supernatural. ] 


“The titles of all these works point out lofty themes; and 
although they treat of different subjects and follow different 
lines of argument, being based upon anatomy, physics, and 
philosophy, upon explanations of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
(according to his own statement) upon revelations; still, 
owing to his way of treating them, they all lead to medita- 
tions on the Supreme Being, the human soul, with other 
invisible and spiritual things, and the life after death... . 


“Although I have not extensively examined the Sweden- 
borgian works I have just enumerated, I have, nevertheless, 
been confirmed by them in the ideas I have already expressed 
with regard to the system which he followed: viz., that he 
explained both the visible and the invisible agreeably to the 
system he had adopted; that he drew conclusions from the 
visible respecting the invisible, and that he represented to 
himself another, spiritual world, in entire conformity with 
the world in which we live. .. . Fully occupied by these vivid 
ideas, which presented themselves to him when he came to 
examine the Scriptures, he connected them with his philo- 
sophical principles. Nay, while describing the spiritual after 
his own manner, he was unable to get rid of the ideas which 
are derived from our material being; but he insisted that 
they must be taken in a spiritual sense. Well. But there is 
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danger that a person may thus be led to trust too much to 
his imagination, and be too easily carried away by an illu- 
sion of the senses. . . . [Sandels suggests here that perhaps 
the father was over-credulous, and so the son had an heredi- 
tary inclination to ‘over-belief.’ | 

“T have perhaps dwelt too long already upon what Swe- 
denborg wrote on spiritual subjects, inasmuch as these are 
not topics for an Academy of Sciences. It suffices that his 
good qualities and merits are conspicuous on that side where 
we look for those weaknesses in him which are inseparable 
from human nature. 

“T have not risen in this place to define errors or dogmas 
which are difficult to be understood; but I venture to say, 
and I am sure you will agree with me, that where others 
generally exhibit a lack of intelligence and a confusion of 
thought, our Swedenborg displays an uncommon wealth of 
knowledge which, in accordance with his system, he reduced 
into such order that not even the elements were able to turn 
him out of his course. 

“If his desire of knowledge went too far, it still bears 
witness to his great zeal for enlightening himself and others; 
for we cannot discover in him any sign of arrogance, rash- 
ness, or intention to deceive. 


“If he cannot be numbered among the doctors of the 
Church, he still deserves to be counted among ingenious 
moralists; and to be set up as a pattern of virtue and of 
reverence for his Maker; for in him there was no sort of 
double dealing. ... 


“Our Swedenborg was not satisfied with knowing much; 
he desired to know more than can be comprehended by any 
man here below, in that state of imperfection which belongs 
to him while the soul dwells in a frail material body. .. . 


“But it is not so easy to be displeased with a man who 
was endowed with so many fine qualities. He had a sincere 
love for mankind; and in examining the disposition of 
others he always endeavored first to find this virtue as a 
sure indication of many good qualities besides. He was 
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cheerful and pleasant in company, and as a recreation from 
his severe labors, he enjoyed intercourse with intelligent 
persons by whom he was always well received and much 
respected. He could also properly meet, and playfully direct 
into a different channel, that kind of curiosity which fre- 
quently desires to obtrude itself into the consideration of 
serious things. He was an honest servant of the state, who 
paid strict attention to the performance of his duties... . 
During his life there were several occupants of our throne, 
and during all these changes he enjoyed the favor of every 
_ reigning sovereign... . 

“He enjoyed a most excellent state of bodily health, hav- 
ing scarcely ever been indisposed; and as he was always 
content with himself and his circumstances, he spent a life 
which was in every respect happy; nay, which was happy in 
the very highest degree... . ” 


Aside from Swedenborg’s autobiographical letter to Mr. 
Hartley, this Eulogy is the most important and authentic 
document as to Swedenborg’s character and position in 
existence. It shows without question that Swedenborg was 
an honored friend and public man to the very end of his life. 
It shows also that there was an aspect of his character and 
career that took him out of the ordinary and made him a 
subject not merely of curiosity, but of positive amazement. 
In spite of the caution of Sandels’ well-guarded references 
to Swedenborg’s seership and spiritual philosophy, it is evi- 
dent that he considers these as extraordinary developments 
of individual tendencies and over-strained effort. It is re- 
markable that in all the twenty references, some more or less 
veiled, he does not once venture to state explicitly just what 
Swedenborg’s peculiar experiences were, or to go into any 
detail. He seems to have assumed, with his hearers and with 
the public generally, that these experiences could not be 
taken at their face value, or as Swedenborg himself re- 
garded them; and therefore he naturally attempted to ex- 
plain them, in what seemed to him the simplest and easiest 
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way, as the products of an “ardent imagination” driven by 
an immoderate desire, “a hidden fire,” to penetrate the 
essence of the universe and its mysteries. He moreover de- 
clines, directly and explicitly, any discussion of Sweden- 
borg’s extraordinary, in fact revolutionary, religious teach- 
ings as matters “not topics for an Academy of Sciences.”’ 
It is significant that, although stories of Swedenborg’s in- 
tercourse with spirits were circulated at least as early as 
1761, and were doubtless favorite subjects of gossip in 
official and court circles, as well as at ordinary social gather- 
ings, there is in the Eulogy hardly a suggestion of this fea- 
ture of his experience. Such silence must have been de- 
liberate, and it must be taken to indicate the general feeling 
that his supernatural claims and his religious innovations 
were discreditable, or at least inconsistent with his greatness 
as a man, and with his achievements as a scientist. This 
silence is all the more remarkable when it is borne in mind 
that, from early in 1769, a formal attack, increasingly 
bitter, upon Swedenborg and his writings had been made by 
certain members of the clergy and certain official bodies of 
the Swedish Church. The result was an ecclesiastical trial 
in which the government and even the King himself became 
involved. It would seem therefore that the trial and the 
persecution were not taken seriously either by the Academy 
or by the government officials; and certainly, in the end, it 
was abandoned by both Church and government. 

In view of the circumstances, therefore, it is fairly pre- 
sumable that this Eulogy represents the attitude and the 
consensus of educated opinion in the circles of Swedenborg’s 
personal and official acquaintance. It remains to discover and 
to exhibit the attitude and the opinions of the literary, scien- 
tific, and professional circles generally of the period. Ac- 
cordingly we turn next to consider the testimony of Arvid 
Ferelius. 


Arvid Ferelius, an educated Swedish clergyman, was 
pastor of the Swedish Church in London from 1761 to 1772, 
and at the latter part of this period, he administered the 
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Sacrament of the Holy Supper to Swedenborg, and also 
performed the services at his funeral. During the years 
from 1761 to 1772, Swedenborg made four visits to Lon- 
don: three short visits in the summers of 1764, 1766, and 
1769; and the final visit in 1771. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that Ferelius, who was appointed Dr. Noring’s 
assistant in 1758, made Swedenborg’s acquaintance in one 
of the earlier years; for he speaks of visits to Swedenborg 
previous to the period of illness. It is further evident that 
Pastor Ferelius was a man of intelligence and independent 
_ judgment; and in view of his opportunities for knowing 
Swedenborg in his latter days, especially in London, his 
testimony has exceptional value. 

On his return to Sweden in 1772, he was requested by 
Bishop Forssenius, as speaker of the House of the Clergy at 
the Diet, to give an account of Swedenborg, which he did. 
A similar request was afterwards, in 1779, made by Pro- 
fessor Traetgard of the University of Greifswalde. In 
response to this request, the letter, quoted from below, was 
written. 


LETTER FROM THE Rev. ARVID FERELIUS TO 


PROFESSOR TRAETGARD (1780)*: 


“Honorable and widely celebrated Professor,— 
« |. I thank you likewise for your favor dated the 7th 
of last December, and according to your request will com- 


*Bibliographical Note-—Quoted from Tafel’s “Documents,” Vol. 
II, Doc. 267; pp. 556-561. The original of this letter was trans- 
mitted by Prof. 'Traetgard to Gustaf J. Billberg, a son-in-law of 
Ferelius, in 1796. Dr. R. L. Tafel got a certified copy of this 
original in 1869, and translated it for the “Documents.” Before this, 
however, the letter was in general circulation; for a copy was sent 
by Dr. A. Kahl of Lund to Dr. Im. Tafel, who used it in his German 
edition of the “Swedenborg Documents,” 1839-1845. An English 
translation appeared in the Intellectual Repository for December, 
1842; and this was afterwards introduced into the Appendix to the 
English edition of the “Swedenborg Documents,” published in 1855. 
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municate to you as much as I can remember about our late 
celebrated countryman. 

“Assessor Emanuel Swedenborg died in the month of 
March, 1772, and was buried by me on April 5 in the bury- 
ing vault of the Swedish Ulrica Eleonora Church; which 
was the last clerical duty I performed in that country. 

“Towards the close of the year he was touched by 
paralysis on one side, which rendered his speech indistinct, 
especially when the atmosphere was oppressive. I visited 
him several times, and asked him each time whether he had 
an idea that he was to die this time. Upon which he an- 
swered ‘Yes.’ Upon this I observed to him that, as quite a 
number of people thought that his sole purpose in promul- 
gating his new theological system had been to make himself 
a name or to acquire celebrity, which object indeed he had 
thereby attained, if such had been the case, he ought now to 
do the world the justice to retract it either in whole or in 
part, especially as he could not expect to derive any addi- 
tional advantage in this world, which he would soon leave. 
He thereupon half rose in his bed, and, laying his sound hand 
upon his breast, said with some manifestation of zeal: “As 
true as you see me before your eyes, so true is every thing 
that I have written; and I could have said more, had it been 
permitted. When you enter eternity, you will see every 
thing; and then you and I shall have much to talk about.’ 


“When I asked him whether he was willing to receive 
the Lord’s Supper, he replied: ‘With thankfulness.’ And 
then he added that my question was very opportune, and, 
although, being a member of the other world, he did not 
need this sacrament, he would still take it in order to show 
the close relation which exists between the Church above 
and the Church here below; and then he asked me whether 
I had read his views about the Sacrament of the Altar (the 
Communion). I then asked, whether he acknowledged him- 
self to bea sinner. He replied, ‘Certainly, as long as I carry 
about this sinful body.’ With much devotion, folding his 
hands and uncovering his head, he read the confession of 
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sins, and received the Holy Sacrament. Afterwards, from 
gratitude, he presented me with a copy of his larger work, 
Arcana Celestia, of which only nine copies, to be sent to 
Holland, remained unsold. 


“When I visited him another time, while I was in the hall 
and going upstairs, I heard him speaking with the greatest 
energy, as though he were addressing a large company; 
but as I came into the ante-chamber, where his female 
attendant was sitting, and asked her who was with Assessor 
Swedenborg, she replied, ‘No one’; adding that he had been 
speaking in this manner for three days and nights. 


“Upon entering his sleeping room, he bade me welcome 
with great calmness, and asked me to take a seat. He then 
told me that for ten days and nights he had been tormented 
by evil spirits whom the Lord had sent to him, and that 
never before had he been infested by such wicked spirits; 
but that now he was in the company of good spirits. 

“While he was still in health, I came to him once with 
the Danish pastor. He was sitting and writing at a round 
table in the middle of the room, with the Hebrew Bible 
before him, which constituted his whole library. After 
greeting us, he pointed to a place opposite, and said, ‘Just 
now the Apostle Peter was here, and stood there; and not 
very long ago all the Apostles were with me; indeed, they 
often visit me.’ In this manner he always expressed himself 
without reserve; but he never sought to make proselytes. 
That upon which he was engaged at that time, he said, was 
to be a demonstration from the writings of the Apostles, 
that the Lord was the only and true God, and that there is 
no other besides Him. 

“Upon being asked several times why no one besides 
himself enjoyed such revelations, and such intercourse with 
spirits, he answered that every person might enjoy it now 
as in the times of the Old Testament, but the real hindrance 
is that men at the present time are so carnally-minded.. .. 

“Although Swedenborg was several times in the Swedish 
Church, and afterwards dined with me or some other Swede, 
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he said he had no peace in the Church on account of the 
spirits, who contradicted what the minister said; especially 
when he treated of three persons in the Godhead, which is 
the same as three gods. 

“Some one might think that Assessor Swedenborg was 
eccentric and whimsical, but the very reverse was the case. 
He was very pleasant and easy in company, talked on every 
subject that came up, accommodating himself to the ideas 
of the company, and never spoke his own views unless he 
was asked about them. But if he noticed that any one asked 
him impertinent questions, intended to make sport of him, 
he immediately gave such an answer that the questioner 
was obliged to keep silence without being the wiser for 
Hc A tae : 
“But I have to close here after relating some anecdotes 
which were not known before. I beg expressly, however, 
that you will not mention my name in connection therewith 
during my life-time. 

“Commending myself to your customary favor, I am, 
with great esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
Arvid Ferelius.” 
“Skofde, March 17, 1780.” 


The above letter 1s the most complete authentic document 
on Swedenborg’s last days, and especially on his state of 
mind during his last illness. The accounts of Swedenborg’s 
intercourse with the departed are admirable specimens of 
simple, straightforward, historical narrative. There is not 
the slightest suggestion of bias or prejudice; the facts are 
stated without color, and left to speak for themselves. In 
view of the denominational antagonism which had been 
stirred up in Sweden, this attitude is all the more remarkable; 
and in view of the subsequent attempt to interpret Sweden- 
borg’s experiences as phenomena of paranoia, the testimony 
is especially valuable on the point of Swedenbore’s equa- 


- nimity and general healthy-mindedness, up to the very day 
of his death. 
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We will close this instalment of testimonials with a series 
of letters from a Swedish nobleman. 

Among the men who knew Swedenborg best both in public 
and in private, Count Anders Johan von Hépken (1712-89) 
was the most distinguished, and perhaps the most capable 
of appreciating all sides of his character and career. His 
impressions and opinions, therefore, may be taken not 
merely as representative of the estimation in which 
Swedenborg was held by him personally, but as an ex- 
pression of the best informed and most enlightened his- 
torical judgment of his contemporaries. Highly educated, 
a traveler of distinction, prominent in the field of letters 
and in the field of the sciences, Count Hopken was 
successively member of the Swedish Diet, Secretary of 
the Department of the Exterior, Marshal of the Court, 
Councillor of State, and Prime Minister of Sweden. The 
letters to be quoted show that he was a serious student of 
men and life as well as a critical student of history, of 
philosophy, and of theology. His judgments show remark- 
able candor and liberality, and a penetrating intelligence. 
An acquaintance and personal friendship covering a period 
of more than forty years gave him unexampled opportunity 
to observe and study Swedenborg from all points of view. 
He is one of the few men among Swedenborg’s contem- 
poraries who gave serious consideration to his claims, and 
who made a serious effort to comprehend his doctrines and 
his mission. His conclusions, therefore, are highly valuable 
both for their historical and for their personal significance. 

In May, 1772, Count Hopken received a letter trom 
Christian Tuxen, General Commissary of War at Elsinore, 
Denmark, asking for some information about Swedenborg’s 
system. This letter led to a correspondence which lasted 
until 1781, and which shows a deepening of interest in the 
study of Swedenborg’s doctrines, and a growing conviction 
of their truth. He began to take an active interest in the 
publication of Swedenborg’s writings, and in 1786 became 
a member of the Exegetic-Philanthropic Society, an organi- 
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zation formed in Stockholm to propagate Swedenborg’s 
doctrines. 


LETTER FROM CouNT HOPKEN TO GENERAL TUXEN 
QUA 
Prey gi , 
“My stay in the country, at a distance from the capital 
and the great world, is the cause of my answering later than 
I ought the letter of April 21st, with which you have 
honored me. 

“The office with which I was invested in my country, has 
often made it my duty to give my opinion and counsel in 
delicate and difficult matters; but I do not recollect any one 
so delicate ever before to have been submitted to my judg- 
ment, as that which you have been pleased to propose to me. 
Sentiments and persuasions which one person may entertain 
do not always suit others; and what may appear to me 
probable, manifest, certain and incontestable, may to others 
seem dark, incomprehensible, nay even absurd. Partly nat- 
ural organization, partly education, partly professional 
studies, partly prejudices, partly fear of abandoning received 
opinions, and other causes, occasion a difference of ideas in 
men. To unite and settle them in temporal concerns is not 
hazardous; but in spiritual matters, when a tender conscience 
is to be satisfied, I have not the spirit requisite for this, and 
I am also bound to confess my want of knowledge. 

“All I could say by way of preliminary on this subject 
regards the person of the late Assessor Swedenborg. I have 
not only known him these two-and-forty years, but have 


*Bibliographical Note.—The following letters are quoted from 
Tafel’s “Documents,” Vol. II, Document 252, pp. 405-416. Copies 
of those from Count Hopken ta General Tuxen were made by the 
latter and sent to Augustus Nordenskjold, who had them published 
in the Appendix to the New Jerusalem Magazine, London, 1790, 
pp. 267-274. From this they made their way into general circulation, 
and especially into the early English editions of the Swedenborg 
Documents. 

The letter to a friend was published also in the New Jerusalem 
Magazine, Feb., 1790, without any account of its history. 
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also, some time since, daily frequented his company. A man 
who, like me, has lived long in the world, and even in an 
extensive career of life, must have had numerous opportu- 
nities of knowing men as to their virtues or vices, their 
weakness or strength; and in consequence thereof, I do not 
recollect to have known any man of more uniformly vir- 
tuous character than Swedenborg; always contented, never 
fretful or morose, although throughout his life his soul was 
occupied with sublime thoughts and speculations. He was a 
true philosopher, and lived like one; he labored diligently, 
and lived frugally without sordidness; he traveled continu- 
ally, and his travels cost him no more than if he had lived 
at home. He was gifted with a most happy genius, and a 
fitness for every science, which made him shine in all those 
which he embraced. He was without contradiction the most 
learned man in my country; in his youth he was a great 
poet. I have in my possession some remnants of his Latin 
poetry, which Ovid would not have been ashamed to own. 
In his middle age his Latin was an easy, elegant, and orna- 
mental style; in his latter years it was equally clear, but less 
elegant after he had turned his thoughts to spiritual sub- 
jects. He was well acquainted with Hebrew and Greek; an 
able and profound mathematician; a happy mechanician, of 
which he gave proof in Norway, where, by an easy and 
simple method, he transported the largest galleys over high 
mountains and rocks to a gulf where the Danish fleet was 
stationed. He was likewise a natural philosopher, but on 
Cartesian principles. He detested metaphysics, as founded 
on fallacious ideas, because they transcend our sphere, by 
means of which theology has been drawn from its simplicity, 
and become artificial and corrupted. Having for a long 
time been Assessor in the College of Mines, he was perfectly 
conversant with mineralogy, on which science both as to 
theory and practice he also published a valuable and classical 
work, printed in Leipsic in 1734. 

“Tf he had remained in office, his merits and talents would 
have entitled him to the highest dignity; but he preferred 
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ease of mind, and sought happiness in study. In Holland he 
began to apply himself to anatomy, in which he made singu- 
lar discoveries, which are preserved somewhere in the Acta 
Literaria. I imagine this science and his meditations on the 
effects of the soul upon our curiously constructed body, did 
by degrees lead him from the material to the spiritual. 


“He possessed sound judgment on all occasions; he saw 
everything clearly, and expressed himself well on every 
subject. The most solid memorials, and the best penned, at 
the Diet of 1761, on matters of finance, were presented by 
him. In one of these he refuted a large work in quarto on 
the same subject, quoted all the corresponding passages of 
it, and all this in less than one sheet. 


“Of his method of teaching, we see proofs in all his writ- 
ings which relate to or are founded upon Arcana Celestia. 
He might, with or without reason, which I do not indeed 
venture to determine, be accused of having given a heated 
imagination too free play in his revelations; but for my 
part I have nothing on which to found this criticism. 
Whether or not our Lord, in our times, grants to particular 
persons particular revelations; what the nature of such 
revelations is; and what is the criterion for distinguishing 
the genuine from the false; upon all these, I have no solid 
ground for judging. The author of the Monthly Rewew 
judges admirably in every other respect except on matters. 
of divinity; and his testimony on that head avails me 
nothing. I once represented in a rather serious manner to 
this venerable man, that I thought he would do better not 
to mix his beautiful writings with so many Memorable 
Relations, or things heard and seen in the spiritual world 
concerning the states of men after death, of which igno- 
rance makes jest and derision. But he answered me, that 
this did not depend on him; that he was too old to sport with 
spiritual things, and too much concerned with his eternal 
happiness to yield to such foolish notions; assuring me on 
his hopes of salvation, that imagination produced in him 
none of his revelations, which were true and from what he 
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had seen and heard. This may be; the Church cannot judge 
of mysteries, nor can I. The generality, when they are 
speaking of the theology of Swedenborg, always dwell on 
his Memorable Relations, and think that everything con- 
sists in them. In whatever he relates of the spiritual world, 
and the other progressions in the angelic heaven, there 
appears, as I think, an analogy and resemblance of the 
gradations which God has established in the world, and in 
which no variations or exceptions are admitted; insomuch 
that Swedenborg has taken the same road by which we 
- proceed from the visible to the invisible, from things known 
to things unknown, from several collected facts to one 
fundamental truth before unknown to us; in like manner as 
in arithmetic, we are led from known numbers to those we 
seek. We have no other way of obtaining knowledge. 

“Few persons have judiciously read his works, which 
everywhere sparkle with genius. If I meet with anything 
unusual or extraordinary, which might indicate a disordered 
understanding, I do not judge of it. We read Plato with 
admiration; but there is nothing to be met with in his works 
which, if related by another person, might not be deemed 
extravagant, inconceivable, and absurd. 

“But I grow too prolix, Sir, and you may be tired of such 
a long and hastily written letter. This I have written with 
a view to satisfying in some manner your desire, and thus 
proving the perfect esteem with which I have the honor to 
be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

| Hopken. 
“Skenninge, May 11, 1772.” 


SEconD LETTER FROM CouNT HOPKEN TO 
GENERAL TUXEN (1773): 
SOIT, 

“| The late Swedenborg was certainly a pattern of 
sincerity, virtue, and piety, and at the same time in my 
opinion the most learned man in this kingdom; but all these 
qualities, which are so many evidences of an honest, vir- 
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tuous, and pious life, do not at the same time prove that he 
could not err like other men. ... I agree with you, Sir, in 
this, that the Swedenborgian system is more comprehensible 
by our reason, and less complicated, than other systems; 
and while it forms virtuous men and citizens, it prevents at 
the same time all kinds of enthusiasm and superstition, both 
of which occasion so many and such cruel vexations, or 
ridiculous singularities in the world: and from the present 
state of religion, more or less everywhere conspicuous, ac- 
cording to the more or less free form of government, | am 
perfectly convinced that the interpolations which men have 
confusedly inserted into religion, have nearly effected a 
total corruption or revolution; and when this is seen, the 
Swedenborgian system will become more general, more 
agreeable, and more intelligible than at present, opimonum 
commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat, says Cicero. 


Your obedient servant, 
Hopken. 


‘“Skenninge, May 21,1773.” 


TuHirD LETTER FROM COUNT HOPKEN TO 
GENERAL TUXEN (1773): 


soit, 

“... Tam not surprised that the late Assessor Sweden-' 
borg left the objections of Paul ab Indagine* unanswered; 
for though the system of the former has not a more power- 
ful adversary than this man, yet it runs no risk, as nothing 
is objected to Swedenborg but what might on equally good 
ground be objected to orthodoxy, as it is called. Even his 
autopsy, or visa et audita, are of such a nature that they can 
never be proved, nor do they cause any faith or belief except 
as the rest of his tenets are well founded, and possess force 
and authenticity. Those who take upon themselves the busi- 
ness of refuting the opinions of others, ought first to obtain 


*The pseudonym under which John Christian Cuno published a 
letter he had previously sent to Swedenborg. 
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a perfect idea of the system they mean to refute, and not to 
catch at trifles which by themselves are apparently of no 
consequence, but in connection with the whole are of im- 
portance; secondly, they ought to be cautious of making 
such objections as may with equal force, reason, and au- 
thority, be urged against what is called orthodoxy. I think 
Paul ab Indagine has acted contrary to these rules. I am 
persuaded, Sir, you must have already observed these de- 
fects, which consequently need not be pointed out by me.... 
Your most obedient servant, 
Hopken. 

“Skenninge-Ulfasa, August 1, 1773.” 


LETTER FROM CoUNT HOPKEN TO A FRIEND: 


mDear Sir, 


“The present religion is mystical and filled with para- 
doxes; it is as incoherent and unreasonable as if formed for 
cattle and not for rational men: agreeably to its prevailing 
tenets, you may perpetrate any villainies, and yet be saved. 
The doctrine of the priests is polytheism. They assert that 
One is the Creator of the world, and Another the Author of 
religion; they make all to depend on faith and instantaneous 
salvation. 

“But the doctrine of Swedenborg is the most rational of 
all Christian doctrines, and urges, as its first object, to be 
of good and honest principles. There are two features of 
the doctrine and writings of Swedenborg; the first is his 
Memorable Relations; of these I cannot judge, not having 
had any spiritual intercourse myself by which to judge his 
assertions either approvingly or disapprovingly, but they 
cannot appear more extraordinary than the Apocalypse of 
John and other similar relations contained in the Bible. The 
second is his Tenets of Doctrine; of these I can judge: they 
are excellent, irrefutable, and the best that ever were taught, 
promoting the happiest social life. 

“T know that Swedenborg has related his Memorabilia 
bona fide. I asked him once why he wrote and published 
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those Memorable Relations which seemed to throw so much 
ridicule on his doctrine otherwise so rational; and whether 
it would not be best for him to keep them to himself, and 
not to publish them to the world. But he answered, that he 
had orders from the Lord to publish them, and that those 
who might ridicule him on that account would do him in- 
justice; for, he said, why should I, who am a man in years, 
render myself ridiculous for fantasies and falsehoods? 

“T have sometimes told the King that, if ever a new 
colony were to be formed, no religion could be better, as 
the prevailing and established one, than that developed by 
Swedenborg from the Sacred Scriptures, and this for two 
reasons: 1. This religion, in preference to, and in a higher 
degree than, any other, must produce the most honest and 
industrious subjects, for this religion properly places the 
worship of God in uses; 2. It causes least fear of death, as 
this religion regards death merely as a transition from one 
state to another, from a worse to a better situation,—nay, 
upon his principles, I look upon death as being of hardly 
any greater moment than drinking a glass of water. 


“T have been convinced of the truth of Swedenborg’s doc- 
trine from these arguments in particular, viz.: That there 
is One Author of everything, and that there is no separate 
person the Creator, and another the Author of religion; 
that there are degrees in everything, and these subsisting to 
eternity ; that the history of creation is unaccountable, unless 
explained in the spiritual sense. 


“We may say of the religion which Swedenborg has de- 
veloped in his writings from the Word of God, with 
Gamaliel: ‘If it be of God, it cannot be overthrown; but if 
it be of man, it will come to nought.’ 

Hopken.”’ 


The testimony furnished by these letters is weighty in 
several particulars, which need to be especially emphasized. 
It is important to note the caution with which Count Hépken 
approaches the task of giving a decisive opinion as to 
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“spiritual matters.’’ It shows that he was fully sensible of 
the responsibility he assumed in commending Swedenborg’s 
teachings to others. This same admirable caution is also 
significantly manifested when he comes to the question of 
Swedenborg’s experiences in the spiritual world, and the 
ground of his hesitancy to pass judgment, namely, his own 
lack of such experience, should at once commend itself to 
all serious students of Swedenborg as unquestionably cor- 
rect; and should inspire greater confidence in him as a re- 
liable witness and judge. While questioning the policy of 
publishing “the Memorable Relations,” he nevertheless had 
the independence and clearsightedness to maintain that they 
should be judged on their own merits, and on the basis of 
their consistency with the general body of teaching of which 
they form a part. 

Count Hdpken made two observations that have proved to 
be characteristic features of the world’s treatment of Swe- 
denborg: one, that the generality, when speaking of Sweden- 
borg’s writings, always dwell on his Memorable Relations, 
and “think that everything consists in them’’; the other, that 
“few persons have judiciously read his works.” As a result, 
ignorance and prejudice have worked hand in hand to create 
unfavorable opinion. Few, if any, more competent men 
have given Swedenborg’s doctrines such unqualified ac- 
ceptance, or shown a more intelligent appreciation of them. 
His testimony as to Swedenborg’s personal integrity and 
excellence, his ability as a public official, his unfailing 
equanimity, and his general healthy-mindedness, is of 
critical importance in view of the subsequent efforts to im- 
peach his sanity. 


General Christian Tuxen (1713-1792), to whom we are 
indebted for the preservation of the letters of Count Hop- 
ken, from which we have quoted, made Swedenborg’s 
acquaintance about the year 1768. His testimony is valu- 
able for the personal glimpses of Swedenborg in his old 
age,—during the last four years of his life, in fact. It 
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should be borne in mind, however, that General Tuxen was 
himself an old man (seventy-seven) at the time of writing 
these letters; and that he wrote twenty years after the 
events took place. Allowance must be made, therefore, for 
confusion and lapses of memory, which account for some 
inconsistencies and some questionable statements. Other- 
wise he is an intelligent and highly credible witness. His 
impressions are evidently reproduced faithfully; and his 
opinions are those of a well informed, educated man, of 
much public and social experience. His official position, as 
Commissary General and Inspector of Customs at Elsinore, 
Denmark, brought him in contact with men prominent in 
public and social life, and enabled him to view men and 
events in the light of a man of large affairs and large ac- 
quaintance. The Nordenskjold brothers busied themselves 
between the years 1780 and 1790 collecting materials for a 
biography of Swedenborg. At the request of Augustus 
Nordenskjold, General Tuxen furnished, along with the 
Hopken letters and other valuable material, the following 
letter. It begins with the circumstances which led to his 
making Swedenborg’s acquaintance, and refers to the stories 
he had heard about Swedenborg’s supernatural powers. 
These stories aroused his curiosity. Learning that Sweden- 
borg often passed through Elsinore in his travels to and 
from Amsterdam and London, he arranged to meet him at 
the house of the Swedish Consul. After such introductory 
matters, the letter continues as follows: 


LETTER FROM GENERAL TUXEN TO 
AucGustus NoRDENSKJOLD (1790) :* 


“I requested his permission to ask him a few questions. 
To this he answered civilly and mildly, ‘Ask what you 
please; I shall answer in all truth.’ My first question was, 
Whether the relation, reported as having passed between 


*Bibliographical Note.—The following letter is taken from The 
New Jerusalem Magazine, 1790, Appendix, pp. 257-265. It was 
apparently translated from the original Danish by Augustus 
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himself and the Queen at Stockholm, was true. He 
answered, “Tell me in what manner you have heard it 
related, and I will tell you what part of it is true or other- 
wise.’ I replied that, as I saw he was on the point of going 
aboard the vessel, I supposed there was no time to lose; 
and I therefore desired that he would have the kindness to 
relate the affair to me. He consented, and told it to me in 
the same manner as I had been informed of it before by 
means of letters from people of credit; adding, however, 
the following circumstances [thereupon we have apparently 
the most authentic version of the story of ‘The Queen’s 
Ssecreus fui! 

“Tn the course of further conversation with him on this 
system of religion, I took an opportunity of asking him, 
how a man who was confident that he was serious in his 
duty towards God and his neighbor, could be certain 
whether he was on the right road to salvation or not. I was 
answered, that this was very easy; and that such a man need 
only examine himself and his own thoughts according to 
the Ten Commandments: as, for instance, whether he loves 
and fears God; whether he is happy at the welfare of others, 
and does not envy them; whether on having received a 
great injury from others, which may have excited him to 
anger and to meditate revenge, he afterwards changes his 
sentiments, because God has said that vengeance belongs to 
Him, and so on; then he may rest assured that he is on the 
road to heaven: but when he discovers himself to be ac- 
tuated by contrary sentiments, on the road to hell... . 

“Some time afterwards, Swedenborg for the last time 
being on his passage for Amsterdam and London [1770], 
I was informed that, on account of a contrary wind, he 
was detained four days on board a Swedish ship anchored 


Nordenskjdld for that periodical. From this it was inserted by 
Dr. J. F. I. Tafel in his German edition of the “Swedenborg 
Documents”; and it was also introduced, in part, into the English 
editions of the Documents. In this form also it was used, with 
some alterations, by Dr. R. L. Tafel for his collection of “Docu- 
ments Concerning Swedenborg” (vol. 2, pp. 430-440). 
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a few miles from Elsinore. I therefore took a boat and 
went off to see him. On my inquiring whether Assessor 
Swedenborg was on board, the Captain answered in the 
affirmative, bid me welcome, and opened the cabin door, 
which as soon as I entered he shut after me. 

“T found the Assessor seated in an undress, his elbows 
on the table, his hands supporting his face which was 
turned towards the door, his eyes open and much elevated. 
I was so imprudent as immediately to address him, express- 
ing my happiness at seeing and speaking with him. At this 
he recovered himself; for he had really been in a trance of 
ecstacy, as his posture evinced. He rose with some con- 
fusion, advanced a few steps from the table in a singular 
and visible uncertainty (expressed by his countenance and 
hands), from which, however, he soon recovered, bid me 
welcome, and asked me whence I came. J answered that, 
as I had heard he was on board a Swedish ship lying below 
the Koll, I was come with an invitation from my wife and 
self to favor us with his company at our house. He imme- 
diately consented, pulled off his gown and slippers, put on 
clean linen, and dressed himself as briskly and alertly as a 
young man of one and twenty. He told the Captain where 
he was to be found when the wind should prove favorable, 
and accompanied me to Elsinore. Here my wife... was 
waiting to welcome him, and to request his excuse if in any 
respect our house should fall short of our wishes to enter- 
tain him, adding that she had for these thirty years past 
been afflicted with a violent hysterical disease, which occa- 
sioned her much pain and uneasiness. He very politely 
kissed her hand, and answered, ‘Oh dear! of this we will 
not speak. Only acquiesce in the will of God; it will pass 
away, and you will arrive at the same health and beauty as 
when you were fifteen years of age.’... We then con- 
versed on the various kinds of pains she had suffered. 
Afterwards he said, among other things, that for twelve 
years past he had been afflicted with a very weak stomach, 
and during that time had scarcely taken any other food 
than coffee and biscuits. 
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“T do not recollect on what occasion he told me that the 
King had issued a circular letter to all the constitutions in 
Sweden to send the subject of their complaint against 
his writings and explanations in religion; and that the 
King, the last time he spoke with him on that head, fa- 
miliarly laid his hand on his shoulder and said, “They will 
not make me any reply, although I have demanded their 
explicit answers.’ ... 

“On my observing here that it was impossible for me to 
remove space and time from my thoughts in reading his 
writings, he answered, “That I easily believe; it also took 
me some time before I could do it; but I will show and 
teach you in what manner it may be done.’ On this he 
entered upon a very ample and rational explanation, but 
was interrupted by a person coming from the Swedish 
merchant to invite him to dinner. As we went out, I had 
no opportunity of conversing with him until he returned 
from his visit. Being then together, in company with my 
wife, my now deceased daughter, and three or four young 
ladies, my relations, he entertained them very politely, and 
with much attention, on indifferent subjects,—on favorite 
dogs and cats that were in the room, which caressed him 
and jumped on his knee showing their little tricks. During 
these trifling discourses, mixed with singular questions all 
of which he obligingly answered whether they concerned 
this world or the other, I mentioned once that I was very 
sorry that I had no better company to amuse him with than 
a sickly wife and her young girls. He replied, “And is not 
this very good company? I was always very partial to 
ladies’ company.’ 

“This led me jocosely to ask him whether he had ever 
been married... . He answered, No; but that once in his 
youth he had been on the road to matrimony, King 
Charles XII having recommended the famous Polheim to 
give him his daughter. On my asking what obstacle had 
prevented it, he replied, ‘She would not have me, as she 
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had promised herself to another person to whom she was 
more attached.’ ... 

“After some little pause he cast his eyes on a harpsichord, 
and asked whether we were lovers of music, and who played 
upon it. I told him we were all lovers of it, and that my 
wife in her youth had practised it, as she had a fine voice, 
perhaps better than any other in Denmark, as several persons 
of distinction who had heard the best singers in France, 
England, and Italy, had assured her; and that my daughter 
also played with pretty good taste. On this, Swedenborg 
desired her to play. She then performed a difficult and 
celebrated sonata, to which he beat the measure with his foot 
on the sofa on which he sat; and when finished, he said, 
‘Bravo! very fine. She then played another by Ruttini; 
and when she had played a few minutes, he said, “This is by 
an Italian, but not the first.’ This finished, he said, ‘Bravo! 
you play very well. Do you not also sing?’ She answered, 
‘I sing, but have not a very good voice, though fond of 
singing; and I would sing, if my mother would accompany 
me.’ He requested my wife to join, to which she assented ; 
and they sang some Italian duettos and some French airs, 
each in their respective taste, to which he beat time; and 
he afterwards paid many compliments to my wife on account 
of her taste and fine voice, which she had preserved not- 
withstanding so long an illness... . ; 

“After this he retired; and while preparing for rest, I 
took occasion when we were alone to ask him whether there 
were any in Sweden who approved and relished his system 
of theology, and whether he could mention any to me. To 
which he answered, Yes, but few; and he would willingly 
mention them to me, but that probably I did not know them. 
I replied, It might happen I knew some one or other. He 
then named a few bishops and some senators; among others 
he mentioned the celebrated minister and senator, Count 
Andrew Hopken, of whom he spoke favorably. . . . 

“After the death of Swedenborg I embraced an oppor- 
tunity of writing to this eminent man, and putting several 
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questions to him. He did not answer directly, yet very 
politely sent me the four letters hereunto subjoined, all of 
which are attested copies. [These are the letters quoted 
from some pages back.] They give a faithful account of 
our late benefactor, and in truth not only ours but that of 
all mankind, if they are seriously solicitous about their 
future state after death. For my part, I thank the Lord, 
the God of heaven, that I have been acquainted with this 
great man and his writings. I esteem this as the greatest 
blessing I ever experienced in my life, and hope [ shall 
profit by them in working out my salvation. 


“My valued guest afterwards took his coffee with a few 
biscuits, and I accompanied him on board the vessel. Here 
he took his leave of me in a very affectionate manner, and 
I hope I shall in the other life testify to him my grateful 
heart. 

“This to the best of my recollection is all that passed 
between us, and of which my dear friend [Augustus 
Nordenskjold, to whom this letter was written], according 
to his request, may print whatever he pleases, and leave out 
what he thinks of less consequence or use; and may rest 
assured, I shall always regard it as an honor and happiness 
to be 

His most obliged friend and servant, 
CHRISTIAN TUXEN.” 
“Elsinore, May 4, 1790. 


“P.S. I may still add what I believe I have before told 
you concerning myself, namely, that in my childhood and 
youth I was religiously brought up by my parents [here he 
mentions his religious education, his drift into infidelity, 
and especially his reading of Voltaire] ... In my riper 
years, reading on a time some things in Voltaire’s Dic- 
tionaire Philosophique, I put it by, and never afterwards 
looked into it on account of his seducing and specious criti- 
cisms, all parts of which we find resolved and refuted by 
the explication of the Internal Sense of the Word in the 
writings of our late great friend. These confirmed me in 
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my own ideas respecting the Last Judgment, which agreed 
with what he teaches on that subject. 

“T confess, when I first began to read his Works and just 
cast my eye on the following passage, that ‘a horse signifies 
the understanding of the Word,’ I found myself as it were 
repulsed and not very well pleased; but afterwards when I 
read his Works in a series from the beginning, and with 
attention, though I found many things which surpassed my 
understanding and knowledge, yet happily I recollected at 
the same time the answer of Socrates to the other Athenian 
philosophers, who asked his opinion on the writings of 
Heraclitus, viz.: That he did not understand them every- 
where, but what he did understand was so excellent and 
good, that he did not doubt that the rest, which he under- 
stood not, was equally so. This encouraged me to read 
more and more, and what I understood, I found for my 
own advantage; and it appears to me that no system of 
divinity is more worthy of the dignity of God or more 
consolatory to man; and, by the Divine help, I will always 
retain this thought in my mind until I can be convinced that 
any part thereof is either contrary to the Word and Scrip- 
tures of God, or to sound reason. 


“T once asked the Assessor whether there were any, and 
how great a number of persons, whom he knew in this 
world to favor his doctrine. He answered, not many yet 
that he knew of, yet he might compute their number to per- 
haps fifty or thereabouts; and in proportion the same 
number in the world of spirits.” 


Aside from the charming picture the above letter gives of 
Swedenborg in social life, it is authority for Swedenborg’s 
views on several interesting points: How a man can tell 
when he is on the road to heaven, or on the road to hell; 
on the difficulty of removing space and time from the 
thoughts; and the number of those who had accepted his 
theology at the time in question. 

General Tuxen’s own appreciation of Swedenborg’s great- 
ness, his gratitude for the benefits received from him and 
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from his writings, and especially the account of the diffh- 
culties he encountered in trying to understand the exposition 
of the spiritual meaning of the Bible, are all valuable con- 
tributions to an historical estimate of Swedenborg. 


For our next witness we turn again to Sweden; to Carl 
Robsahm, who was treasurer of the bank in Stockholm, and 
was well acquainted with Swedenborg for a number of 
years during the latter part of his life, as also with the 
social circle in which he moved. 

Swedenborg, it seems, maintained very friendly relations 
with his bankers; and he had a banker in each of the several 
large cities where he spent much time. Besides Robsahm in 
Stockholm, there were Peter Hammerberg in Gottenburg, 
Anton and Johan Grill in Amsterdam, Anders and Charles 
Lindegren in London, and others, with whom he had 
friendly personal relations, both business and social. 

Robsahm was another of those who were solicited by the 
Nordenskjélds for authentic information about Sweden- 
borg. In reply, he gives his impressions and opinions, to- 
gether with a circumstantial account of Swedenborg’s 
habits and home life, which fills out the picture of the man 
in some more than usual detail. The communication of 
seventeen large octavo pages, dated March 29, 1782, was 
sent to Charles F. Nordenskjold, and consequently was 
written ten years after Swedenborg’s death. It is important 
to take this into account in a critical comparison of this 
with other semi-authentic documents. 


From RopsAum’s MEMOIRS OF SWEDENBORG sh 


“The late Assessor Emanuel Swedenborg, who by his 
works became so celebrated throughout Europe, died in 


*Bibliographical Note——As a matter-of-fact report of impressions 
and opinions the following account is no doubt in the main reliable, 
and it appears to be the original source of much of the material 
that has passed current in the subsequent biographies of Sweden- 
borg. C. F. Nordenskjéld, for whom it was in the first instance 
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London, on March 29, 1772, in his eighty-fifth year. A well 
merited eulogium was pronounced upon him in the Swedish 
Royal ‘Academy, of. Sciences, on October. 7, 1/72 mgmioge 
posterity may perhaps be interested in knowing that which 
characterized this noble man at home, and in his intercourse 
with his friends; and as, since the death of his two old 
servants, a gardener and his wife, there are only a few of 
those still living, who were on terms of intimacy with him, 
who were acquainted with his habits of life, and who could 
relate their conversations with him on the subject of his 
visions and revelations, I was called upon by a worthy man 
to state what I had seen and heard in Swedenborg’s com- 
pany; especially, as I had the advantage of being frequently 
at his house, in the character of a friend, and of meeting 
him in company, at my own house, and at the houses of my 
relations... 


“Swedenborg worked without much regard to the dis- 
tinction of day and night, having no fixed time for labor 
or rest. “When I am sleepy,’ he said, “I go to bed.’ All the 
attendance he required from his servant, his gardener’s wife, 


written, made it the basis of the material he furnished Anton Joseph 
Pernety, librarian at Berlin, who used it in the introduction to his 
French translation of Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell”; through 
Nordenskjold it was also drawn upon by the editor of the New , 
Jerusalem Magazine for the “Life of Swedenborg” which appeared 
in the early numbers (1790). The manuscript fell into the posses- 
sion of Dr. Achatius Kahl, and was translated by him for Dr. J. F. I. 
Tafel, who published it in his German “Documents.” Finally Dr. 
Kahl presented the manuscript to Dr. R. L. Tafel, who translated 
it for the first time into English, and published it in his collection 
of the “Documents,” where it appears as here given in part (for 
full account see vol. 1, pp. 31-48). ‘The Anecdotes Collected by 
Mr. Robsahm,” published in the English edition of the ‘“Docu- 
ments” by the Rev. J. H. Smithson, and in the American edition 
by the Rev. George Bush, was based upon the material furnished 
by C. F. Nordenskjéld to Pernety and to the editor of the New 
Jerusalem Magazine. Through these several means, directly and 
indirectly, the “Robsahm Memoirs” reached the public, and was the 
source of the material of various biographies. 
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consisted in her making his bed, and placing a large jug of 
water in his ante-room, his house-keeping being so arranged 
that he could make his own coffee in his study; and this 
coffee he drank in great abundance, both day and night, and 
with a great deal of sugar. When not invited out, his din- 
ner consisted of nothing but a roll soaked in boiled milk; 
and this was his meal always when he dined at home. He 
never at that time used wine or strong drink, nor did he eat 
anything in the evening ; but in company he would eat freely, 
and indulge moderately in a social glass... . 

“It was difficult for him to talk quickly; for he then 
stuttered, especially when he was obliged to talk in a foreign 
tongue. Of foreign languages, in addition to the learned 
languages, he understood well French, English, Dutch, 
German, and Italian; for he had journeyed several times in 
these countries. He spoke slowly; and it was always a 
pleasure to be with him at table, for whenever Swedenborg 
spoke, all other talk was hushed; and the slowness with 
which he spoke had the effect of restraining the frivolous 
remarks of the curious in the assembly. At first he used to 
talk freely about his visions, and his explanations of Scrip- 
ture, but when this displeased the clergy, and they pro- 
nounced him a heretic or a downright madman, he resolved 
to be more sparing of his communications in company, or 
at all events to be more on his guard, so as not to offer an 
Opportunity to scoffers of inveighing against what they 
could not understand as well as himself. 

“I once addressed the pastor of our parish, an old and 
esteemed clergyman, and asked him what I ought to think 
of Swedenborg’s visions and of his explanations of the 
Bible. This honourable man answered me with the spirit 
of true tolerance: “Let God be the judge, how these things 
are in reality! But I cannot pass the same judgment upon 
him that many others do; I have spoken with him myself, 
and I have found in company where he was with me, that 
he is a pious and good man.’ 

“It was also remarkable, that Swedenborg, unlike sec- 
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tarian persons, never tried to make proselytes, or to force 
his explanations upon any one. This I know from a con- 
versation I had with him, as to whether it is possible for 
any other man to come into the same degree of spirituality 
in which he was. He said, “Take good care; this is the 
direct road to insanity: for when a man pores over spiritual 
and hidden things, he cannot protect himself against the 
delusions of hell, which then come over him and trouble 
him, when from his natural man and by his own specula- 
tions he tries to fathom heavenly things, which transcend 
his comprehension.’ He then explained to me, that the 
Lord in His prayer taught us to pray against such specula- 
tions, in the words Lead us not into temptation; by which 
is meant that we must not, from our own power and by 
our own intelligence, begin to doubt the heavenly truths 
which are revealed to us: ‘For,’ he added, ‘you are well 
aware how often it has happened, that students, and espe- 
cially theologians, who unnecessarily indulged too much in 
speculations, have lost their understanding. I, for my own 
part,’ he concluded, ‘had never expected to come into that 
spiritual state, in which I am now; but the Lord selected me 
for this state, and for revealing the spiritual meaning of 
the Sacred Scriptures, which He had promised in the 
prophets and in the Book of Revelation. My purpose pre- 
viously had been to explore nature, chemistry, and the sci- 
ences of mining and anatomy.’ 

“This conversation gave me an opportunity of asking 
him, where and how it was granted him to see and to hear 
what takes place in the world of spirits, in heaven, and in 
hell. Whereupon Swedenborg answered as follows*: ‘I was 


*It should be borne in mind that the account here given as though 
a repetition of Swedenborg’s own words was written many years 
after the actual conversation or conversations thus reported. The 
inaccuracies involved are evident to one sufficiently acquainted with 
the actual records of Swedenborg’s life, especially his own diary 
jottings. For instance, Swedenborg’s own account of the experience 
when he saw frogs and other creatures on the floor, is to be found 
in his “Adversaria,” Vol. II, nos. 1956-7. He there says that it 
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in London and dined rather late at the inn where I was in 
the habit of dining, and where I had my own room. My 
thoughts were engaged on the subjects we have been dis- 
cussing. I was hungry, and ate with a good appetite. 
Towards the close of the meal I noticed a sort of dimness 
before my eyes: this became denser, and I then saw the 
floor covered with the most horrid crawling reptiles, such 
as snakes, frogs, and similar creatures. I was amazed; for 
I was perfectly conscious, and my thoughts were clear. At 
last the darkness increased still more; but it disappeared all 
at once, and I then saw a man sitting in a corner of the 
room; as I was then alone, I was very much frightened at 
his words, for he said: ‘Eat not so much. All became black 
again before my eyes, but immediately it cleared away, and 
I found myself alone in the room. Such an unexpected 
terror hastened my return home; I did not let the landlord 
notice anything; but I considered well what had happened, 
and could not look upon it as a mere matter of chance, or 
as if it had been produced by a physical cause. I went home; 
and during the night the same man revealed himself to me 
again, but I was not frightened now. He then said that He 
was the Lord God, the Creator of the world, and the Re- 


occurred in April, 1745; and he makes no mention of the appear- 
ance of a man, or of any words spoken. As a matter of fact the 
opening of his spiritual senses began more than a year before that 
date, the process being gradual; and his own account is found in 
his so-called “Journal of Dreams” (March to Oct. 1744). Under 
date of April 6-7, 1744, he there records the first appearance of the 
Lord (as he then believed) to him; and he mentions that the first 
words spoken to him concerned the condition of his health. At that 
time he was not told what he was being prepared for. The fact 
that the published volumes of his Regnum Animale bear dates of 
1744 and 1745, is sufficient evidence that he did not immediately 
drop his work in scientific lines. Then came the intermediate 
treatise (never finished) entitled “The Worship and Love of God,” 
also published in 1745. He saw nothing else through the press until 
1749, when the first volume of his Arcana Calestia appeared. 

The inaccuracies of Robsahm’s account at this point suggest that 
all reports of conversations with Swedenborg should be viewed 
critically and accepted (if at all) with due caution. 
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deemer, and that He had chosen me to explain to men the 
spiritual sense of the Scripture, and that He Himself would 
explain to me what I should write on this subject; that same 
night also were opened to me, so that I became thoroughly 
convinced of their reality, the worlds of spirits, heaven, and 
hell, and I recognized there many acquaintances of every 
condition in life. From that day I gave up the study of all 
worldly science, and labored in spiritual things, according 
as the Lord had commanded me to write. Afterwards the 
Lord opened, daily very often, my bodily (lekamlig) eyes, 
so that, in the middle of the day I could see into the other 
world, and in a state of perfect wakefulness converse with 
angels and spirits.’ 

“Swedenborg rarely went to Church; partly, because he 
could not be edified by preaching which was so different 
from his own revelations; and partly because he suffered 
from the stone. Neither did he partake of the Holy Com- 
munion; and as he was closely related to two bishops, one 
of them, during the diet of 1760, remonstrated with him 
upon it in a friendly manner. _Swedenborg answered, that 
inasmuch as he was conjoined with the Lord God, and had 
been called by Him, and as he was, moreover, in company 
with angels and saints, this religious act, in his case, could 
not be looked upon in the same light, as in the case of the 
other inhabitants of this earth. But when he was reminded 
that by observing the sacrament he would set a good ex- 
ample, he yielded and he took the communion before the 
altar of the Church which had been fitted up for the Maria 
parish after the conflagration of 1759. , 

“A few days previously he asked his old serving people, 
which clergyman he might ask for this service, for he did 
not know them particularly. When the elder chaplain was 
proposed, Swedenborg said at once: ‘No; for he is a pas- 
sionate man, and a violent priest; I was much displeased 
in hearing him thunder from the pulpit.’ His assistant was 
then proposed, the second chaplain, who was less liked in 
the parish. ‘This one,’ Swedenborg said, ‘I desire; for I 
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have heard that he speaks as he thinks, and that for this 
reason he has lost credit among the people, as is usually the 
case in the world.’ 

“Swedenborg once told me the reason why no others 
among the clergy, except Doctor Beyer in Gottenburg, had 
embraced his explanations of the Scripture. The reason of 
this is, that daily, from the time when they attend school in 
the gymnasium [academy], and in the university, they 
confirm themselves in the doctrine, and in favor of the 
doctrine, of faith alone; and whenever any one has con- 
firmed himself in anything evil, he no longer looks upon 
the evil as evil, but becomes daily more delighted with it. 
‘Nay,’ he added, ‘though they should actually see and find 
out that I speak the truth, their love of places of honor and 
of consideration, and their self-interest, will not permit them 
to profess publicly what, in accordance with their own 
conviction, they find to be incontestable truths.’ This con- 
versation I had with Swedenborg, a short time after he had 
a visit from the celebrated clergyman, Doctor Rutstrom, 
who died in prison, 1n the castle of Stockholm, some time 
after the revolution of 1772. Swedenborg said, ‘This 
Rutstrom saw everything, but his life and deeds showed 
that his Moravian sect was dearest to him, in which he had 
long ago confirmed himself, even to persuasion’; and he 
added, that such was the case with the clergy of every re- 
ligion, who, after they have confirmed themselves in the 
doctrines which they profess, can never more be induced 
to give up the most preposterous propositions. 

“The chaplain of the Imperial Russian Legation, Oro- 
noskow, who was in Stockholm during the time of the 
ambassador, Count Ostermann, was a monk of the Alex- 
ander-Newsky order, and led an orderly and pious life; 
quite differently from the other Russian priests who had 
been here before him. He became acquainted with me, and 
I lent him Swedenborg’s books, which, he said, he read with 
the greatest delight. He desired to see Swedenborg, and 
to talk with this remarkable man. I complied with his 
desire, and invited Swedenborg and him to dinner, in com- 
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pany with the late president of the Royal College of 
Commerce, Mr. von Carleson, and the Councillor of 
Chancery, Mr. Berch, together with several of my relations, 
During dinner the chaplain asked Swedenborg among other 
things, whether he had seen the Empress Elizabeth. Swe- 
denborg then asked some one to tell him (for he always 
spoke in Swedish, and the conversation was carried on in 
French, which was well understood and pretty well spoken 
by the chaplain), ‘I have seen her often, and I know that 
she is in a very happy state. This answer brought tears 
of joy into the chaplain’s eyes, who said that she had been 
good and just. ‘Yes,’ said Swedenborg, ‘her kind feeling 
for her people was made known, after her death, in the 
other life; for there it was shown, that she never went into 
the council without praying to God, and asking for his 
advice and assistance, in order that she might govern well 
her country and her people.’ This gladdened the chaplain 
so much, that he expressed his joyful surprise by silence 
and itears.sc) 

“When he left Sweden for the last time, he came of his 
own accord to me at the bank on the day he was to leave, 
and gave me a protest against any condemnation of his 
writings during his absence; which protest was based upon 
the law of Sweden, and in which he stated, that the House 
of Priests was not the only judge in matters of religion, 
inasmuch as theology belonged also to the other Houses. 
On this occasion I asked him the same question as before, 
viz., whether I should ever see him again. His answer was 
quite tender and touching: ‘Whether I shall come again, 
that,’ said he, ‘I do not yet know; but of this I can assure 
you, for the Lord has promised to me, that I shall not die, 
until I shall have received from the press this work, (the 
Vera Christiana Religio), which is now ready to be printed 
and for the sake of which I now undertake this journey; but 
if we do not meet again in the body we shall meet in the 
presence of the Lord, provided we live in this world accord- 
ing to His will and not according to our own.’ He then 
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took leave of me in as blithe and cheerful a frame of mind, 
as if he had been a man in his best years; and the same day 
he departed for the last time from Sweden. 

“T asked Swedenborg once whether his explanations 
would be received in Christendom. ‘About that,’ said he, 
‘I can say nothing; but I suppose that in their proper time 
they will be received; for otherwise the Lord would not | 
have disclosed what has heretofore lain concealed.’ 

“He was never ill except when temptations came over 
him; but he was frequently troubled with tooth-ache. I 
- came to him once on such an occasion, when he complained 
of a severe tooth-ache, which had continued for several 
days. I recommended to him a common remedy for sooth- 
ing the pain; but he answered at once, that his tooth-ache 
was not caused by a diseased nerve, but by the influx of 
hell from hypocrites, who tempted him, and who by cor- 
respondence caused this pain, which he said, he knew, would 
soon stop and leave him... . 

“When Swedenborg went abroad, he never studied his 
comfort, but always traveled in an open carriage, without 
a servant, to Gottenburg; and thence he went by sea either 
to England or Holland, in order to get his manuscripts 
EEsted ak: 

“T asked Swedenborg about these voyages of his, and he 
said, that he himself wondered at the remarkably good 
fortune which he always had when he traveled by sea; but 
he observed at the same time, that any intelligent man could 
see, that he was not able to do miracles. 

“During the session of the Diet he was interested in hear- 
ing news from the House of Nobles, of which he was a 
member by virtue of his being the head of the Swedenborg 
family. He wrote several memorials; but when he saw that 
party-spirit and self-interest struggled for mastery, he went 
rarely up to the House of Nobles. In his conversations with 
his friends, he inveighed against the spirit of dissension 
among the members of the Diet; and in acting with a party 
he was never a party-man, but fioved truth and honesty in 
mame side... 
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‘Many, during Swedenborg’s life-time, wondered where 
he obtained money enough to make such long journeys, and 
to incur such heavy expenses. But when we take into con- 
sideration his economical mode of living, and the little 
money he needed while traveling, a moderate capital only 
was required for this purpose; especially, also, as his 
philosophical and mineralogical works had a large sale. 
Nor did his spiritual writings remain on the booksellers’ 
shelves, but always yielded him some resources... . 


“As Swedenborg, in his younger days, did not think of 
the work which was to occupy him in his more advanced 
years, it can easily be imagined that in his time he was not 
only a learned man, but also a polished gentleman; for a 
man of such extensive learning, who, by his books, his 
travels, and his knowledge of languages, had acquired dis- 
tinction both at home and abroad, could not fail to possess 
the manners and everything else which, in those so-called 
serious or sober times, caused a man to be honored, and 
made him agreeable in society. He was accordingly, even 
in his old age, cheerful, sprightly, and agreeable in com- 
pany; yet, at the same time, his countenance presented those 
uncommon features, which are only seen in men of great 
genius. 

“T know not how he was regarded abroad; but I hope it 
may not be uninteresting to know how he was regarded in 
Stockholm, especially by those who could not read his writ- 
ings, and who met him only by chance in society, or heard 
others speak of him. 

“Those who were able to read his books judged of him 
then, as they do now, quite differently from those who were 
unable to read them; and what is remarkable, most of those 
who do read his books become in a greater or less degree 
his adherents; although ‘for fear of the Jews,’ and on ac- 
count of many and perhaps just causes, they do not openly 
profess their sentiments. Their judgment generally is, that, 
with the exception of his memorable relations, and the con- 
versations and visions which he quotes, there is much that 
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is good in his writings; because he insists upon leading a 
life in conformity with the will of God and His command- 
ments; which manifests itself by the shunning of sin, and 
a new life from the heart, and also by love to the Lord and 
the neighbor. . . 


“Swedenborg had ordered for the Diet in Norrkoping 
(1769) a small box of his works from England, which in 
accordance with the regulations of customs was detained in 
the customhouse, on account of their containing foreign or 
heterodox thoughts on religion. Swedenborg, therefore, 
asked a clergyman [Bishop Filenius], one of his influential 
relatives, to get this box released for him, because he desired 
to distribute the books among the members of the various 
Houses of the Diet. This man assured Swedenborg he 
would, and on leaving embraced and kissed him; but when 
he went up to the House, it was he who insisted most 
strongly that the books should not be released. For this 
man Swedenborg entertained afterwards great contempt, 
and always called him Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his 
friend with a kiss. Swedenborg said that he would have 
been much better pleased with a downright refusal, than 
with a false promise inspiring confidence. He could not do 
otherwise than reprove such conduct; for in his whole life 
and in all his writings, in agreement with the tenor of God’s 
Word he insisted upon truth and honesty among men, and 
indeed for the reason, that God has so commanded for the 
sake of men’s own happiness among themselves. He said 
also, ‘He who speaks lies, acts them in his life, and this is 
an abomination in the sight of God.’ 

“During the Diet of 1769 a cunning stratagem was 
planned by some members of the House of the Clergy, by 
which Swedenborg was to be summoned before a court of 
justice, and after the first examination to be declared a man 
who had lost his senses by his speculations in religion, whom 
it was most dangerous to leave in freedom, and who there- 
fore ought to be confined in a lunatic asylum. As soon as 
a certain senator, a friend of Swedenborg’s, heard about 
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this, he wrote him a letter, in which he disclosed the scheme, 
and advised him to leave the country. Swedenborg upon 
this became very sorrowful, and going straightway into his 
garden, fell upon his knees, and in tears prayed to the Lord, 
and asked Him what he should do; when he received the 
comforting assurance, that nothing evil should befall him— 
as was the case; for his enemies did not dare to carry out 
their persecution, when they considered that he was the 
head of a family, and related to other influential families, 
both in the House of Nobles and in the House of the Clergy. 


“This information I received from Mr. Seele, an agent 
here in Stockholm; to whose house Swedenborg very fre- 
quently went, and to whom he had told this. 


“T can assure the reader in all truth that these miscel- 
laneous statements, which I remember of my intercourse 
with this venerable man, are true in every particular, and 
that I should not have written them down, if I had not been 
requested to do so by the honorable man who is mentioned 
at the beginning of these anecdotes, and if he had not in- 
timated that they would be made use of in enlightening 
posterity about Swedenborg’s personal character, and indeed 
by a society, whose purpose it is to translate several of his 
writings into French. 

“IT know from experience that there is not a single word 
in all his writings which leads man away from the doing 
of God’s will, and consequently from a sincere love of the 
neighbor; there is contained, however, therein an entirely 
new system, which is opposed to the principal religions pro- 
fessed by men, and to all their sects, but which agrees with 
all of them in this particular, that blessedness and misery 
depend upon man’s life in time. 

“All this Swedenborg has proved abundantly in his writ- 
ings, and especially has he written against the dangerous doc- 
trine of faith alone; and if we in the History of the Church 
follow those who have been instrumental in establishing re- 
ligions, we find that all religions, from the earliest to the 
latest times, have been instituted by well-meaning prelates, 
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and that afterwards they have been subverted partly by igno- 
rant, and partly by cunning and crafty prelates. In conclu- 
sion, however, I earnestly desire that every one who reads 
Swedenborg’s writings should do so with caution, and that 
he should rather remain in the faith he received in childhood, 
and which was often impressed upon him with severity, and 
which very few among the professors of faith examine, 
than that he should from frivolity or from blind zeal revile 
what he cannot understand. For such persons read all the 
prophets and the book of revelation, where they understand 
nothing, with the same feeling of contempt with which they 
read Swedenborg’s system, where, however, everything may 
be easily understood by him who does not amuse himself at 
the expense of truth, and who does not reject everything 
that does not agree with his own pre-conceived notions. 
CARL RopsAuHM, 
Treasurer of the Bank, Stockholm. 
Stockholm, March 29, 1782.” 


It should be borne in mind that Robsahm’s account is 
more or less affected by the atmosphere of the time when he 
wrote. The strong current of ecclesiastic opposition had 
been rising steadily for more than ten years; and the popular 
resentment at Swedenborg’s extraordinary claims, re-en- 
forced by the derision of the ‘‘conservative” classes, was 
more and more pronounced and intolerant. The displeasure 
of the clergy was manifested by applying the epithets 
“heretic” and “madman.” Judgment upon his “visions” and 
his “explanations of the Bible’ was called for as the order 
ofthe day. The difference in the attitude of those who were 
able to read his books and those who were not, was charac- 
teristic as well as prophetic. It has held true down to the 
present time that “most of those who do read his books 
become in greater or less degree his adherents.” 

The account as a whole shows a distinct concentration of 
attention upon the critical phases and aspects of Sweden- 
borg’s character and life: the question of his diet and health, 
his appearance and conduct in social life, his supernatural 
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claims, and the character and reception of his doctrines. 
On all these points the testimony is direct and valuable. 

We will complete our presentation of impressions and 
opinions about Swedenborg in the circle of his personal 
acquaintances, so far as found in printed records, by the 
testimony of John Christian Cuno, a gentleman of 
Amsterdam. 


After varied experience as a student and soldier, John 
Christian Cuno settled down in his early thirties as a mer- 
chant and banker at Amsterdam. His acquaintance with 
Swedenborg began November 4, 1768, and continued from 
that time until April, 1769, and again from September, 
1770, to August, 1771. During this time their intercourse 
seems to have been frequent and friendly. } 


Cuno was a man of literary tastes and ability. He was 
an orthodox Lutheran, and was interested in the develop- 
ment of religious ideas as well as religious practices. The 
record of his impressions of Swedenborg is one of the most 
interesting and valuable that has come down to us. Ina 
very vivid and striking way it shows the wonderment and 
perplexity of. mind produced by Swedenborg’s claims and 
writings. It reflects the natural resentment against religious 
innovations, especially those of a fundamental kind; and it 
reflects still more the natural incredulity and indignation 
with which such extraordinary and amazing claims were 
received. It is much to his credit, and moreover it is highly 
significant, that he withholds final judgment. He seems to 
have been influenced in this, not only by the inherent diff- 
culty of passing judgment upon such a case, but also by the 
singularly and completely favorable impression made by 
Swedenborg’s personality. Nowhere is the simplicity, direct- 
ness, transparency, and winsomeness of that personality so 
charmingly portrayed. 

The record is contained in Cuno’s autobiography, and 
was written down while the events were still fresh in mind. 
It is therefore more than usually trustworthy. In addition 
to this record, there are three letters: one to Swedenborg 
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incorporated in the record; and two to friends in Hamburg, 


which were made public at the time, and in this way circu- 
lated.* 


From THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN CHRISTIAN CuNO 
(1708-1780 ?). 


“I must remain faithful to a promise made last year, and 
begin by giving an account of the most singular saint who 
has ever lived, Mr. Emanuel Swedenborg. As nothing con- 
cerns me more in this world than the worship of God, and 
-as I found interspersed in the last work of that man such 
strange and singular things, I was naturally impelled by an 
irresistible curiosity to make the acquaintance of the author. 
On reading the beginning of this book, which like all his 
other works is written in Latin, and which bears the title, 


“Bibliographical Note-——The following matter by Cuno is taken 
from Tafel’s “Documents”, Vol. 2, pp. 443-485,—Document 256. 

Cuno’s “Autobiography” fell into the hands of Dr. August 
Scheler, royal librarian in Brussels, who copied the part about 
Swedenborg, and published it in an octavo volume of 172 pages 
under the title of Aufzecichnungen eines Amsterdamer Burgers iiber 
Swedenborg, Hanover, 1858. From this Dr. Tafel made his trans- 
lation for the “Documents”, 1877. It seems that the “Autobiography” 
as a whole has never been translated. The complete translation is 
a desideratum of historical importance. Cuno, as he says, copied 
the letter to Swedenborg into his “Autobiography”, and also circu- 
lated it privately among his friends. The letter was written partly 
in self-defense, to ward off the impression that he was a heretic; 
it was also written to press real difficulties he had with Sweden- 
borg’s claims and certain points of his doctrine. 

This letter, along with the two written to the Hamburg friends, 
was published in 1771 in pamphlet form with the title Sammlung 
einiger Nachrichten Herrn Emanuel Swedenborg und desselben 
vorgegebenen Umgang mit Geisterreich betreffend. This pamphlet 
was incorporated by F. C. Oetinger in his collection of Swedenborg 
documents, entitled Schwedische Urkunden, whence it was taken by 
Dr. Im. Tafel for use in his collection; and from this it passed to 
the English editions of the “Documents”. In Tafel’s collection, and 
consequently in the English editions, they appear in a more or less 
abridged form. A copy of the original edition of this pamphlet is 
in the Academy Library, Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
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‘The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love: 
after which follow The Pleasures of Insanity concerning 
Scortatory Love’, I could not think otherwise than that its 
author was insane. Curiosity, however, induced me to read 
on, and occasionally I found him uttering such thoughtful 
things, as I had never before heard from academical desks 
and pulpits, and which never before had entered my 
thoughts. 

“T submit to the judgment of my readers, what we ought 
to think concerning a man, who begins his preliminary 
chapter on the joys of heaven and nuptials there in these 
words: ‘I am aware that many who read the following 
pages, and the Memorable Relations annexed to the chap- 
ters, will believe that they are fictions of the imagination; 
but I protest in truth that they are not fictions, but were 
truly done and seen; not seen in any state of the mind 
asleep, but in a state of full wakefulness: for it has pleased 
the Lord to manifest Himself to me, and to send me to 
teach the things 1elating to the New Church, which is meant 
by the New Jerusalem in the Revelation: for which purpose 
he has opened the interiors of my mind and spirit; whereby 
it has been granted me to be in the spiritual world with 
angels, and at the same time in the natural world with men, 
and this now for twenty-five years.’ Such an unexpected 
assertion, which has never been made by any man before, 
would be sufficient to induce any intelligent reader to throw 
the entire work under his chair. . . . Still we should wrong 
Swedenborg very much by charging him with want of clear- 
ness. His style is very simple, clear, and intelligible; some- 
times indeed his descriptions are so full of details and so 
picturesque, that they could easily be painted, and repre- 
sented in interesting pictures. ... 

“The learned Mr. Swedenborg cannot be classed among 
freethinkers and enemies of the Christian religion; for he 
writes with the greatest reverence for God and His Word. 
He has impressed upon me the most profound reverence 
for the adorable Savior of the world, and his entire system 
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of doctrine is based upon His Divinity. Although, on the 
other hand, his writings contain many evident errors, so 
that he must be classed among the heretics, I nevertheless 
cannot discover in him so very easily those motives by 
which most heretics are carried away. Those who know this 
man, and desire to judge of him without prejudice, may 
indeed declare him to be somewhat eccentric in his habits 
and his mode of living, yet they cannot charge him with 
anything wrong or disorderly. I scarcely believe that he has 
any enemies; at all events he could not have made them by 
the innocent, even sainted, tenor of his life; and should he 
have them, it would be impossible for them, as well as for 
the scoffers who examine closely all modes of life different 
from their own, to discover anything in him which they 
could justly find fault with, or even calumniate. Before 
making his more intimate acquaintance, I inquired most 
particularly after these points especially among the Swedish 
merchants, among whom there was one of his countrymen, 
Mr. Joachim Wretman, whom I could trust as imbued with 
Christianity, and a man of intelligence. 

“My first acquaintance with him dates from November 4, 
1768, when I happened to meet him in the French hook-shop 
of Mr. Francois Changuion. The old gentleman speaks both 
French and High German, yet not very readily. Besides, he 
is afflicted with the natural infirmity of stuttering; yet at one 
time more than at another. Our first meeting was pleasing 
and sympathetic. He permitted me to call upon him at his 
own house; which I did on the following Sunday, and I 
continued to do so almost every Sunday, after attending 
church in the morning. He lodged near our old church in 
Calf-street (Kédlbergasse), where he had engaged two com- 
fortable rooms. One of my first questions was, whether he 
had no male attendant to wait upon him in his old age, and 
to accompany him on his journeys? He answered that he 
needed no one to look after him, because his angel was ever 
with him, and conversed and had intercourse with him. 
If another man had uttered these words, he would have 
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made me laugh; but I never thought of laughing when this 
venerable man, eighty-one years old, told me this; he looked 
far too innocent, and when he gazed upon me with his 
smiling blue eyes, which he always did in conversing with 
me, it was as if truth itself was speaking from them. 

“T often noticed with surprise how scoffers, who had made 
their way into large societies where I had taken him, and 
whose purpose it had been to make fun of the old gentleman, 
forgot all their laughter and their intended scoffing, and 
how they stood agape and listened to the most singular 
things which he, like an open-hearted child, told about the 
spiritual world without reserve, and with full confidence. 
It almost seemed as if his eyes possessed the faculty of 
imposing silence on every one. 7 


“He lived with simple burgher folks, who kept a shop in 
which they sold chintz, muslin, handkerchiefs, and the like, 
and who had quite a number of little children. I inquired 
of the landlady whether the old gentleman did not require 
very much attention. She answered, “He scarcely requires 
any; the servant has nothing else to do for him, except in 
the morning to lay the fire for him in the fireplace. Every 
evening he goes to bed at seven, and gets up in the morning 
at eight. We do not trouble ourselves any more about him. 
During the day he keeps up the fire himself; and on going 
to bed takes great care, lest the fire should do any damage. 
He dresses and undresses himself alone, and waits upon 
himself in every thing, so that we scarcely know whether 
there is any one in the house or not. I should like him to 
be with us during the rest of his life. My children will miss 
him most; for he never goes out without bringing them 
home some sweets; the little rogues also dote upon the old 
gentleman so much, that they prefer him to their own 
parents. I imagine, that he is very rich.’ 

“This last remark of the good lady must be very true; 
and we may infer it from this circumstance alone, that he 
has published his manifold writings in England and in this 
country entirely at his own expense; and has never gained 
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a farthing from their sale. All these writings are printed 


on large and expensive paper; and yet he gives them all 
away. ... 


“He has himself lived very frugally. Chocolate and 
biscuits served in his own room usually constituted his 
dinner ; and of this his landlord, his landlady, and the chil- 
dren generally received the greater part. If he had a better 
appetite, he went into a neighboring restaurant in the so- 
called ‘holy way’; and this after much inquiry I learned 
from himself only a short time before his departure. He 
was far from being misanthropical and obstinate. Whoever 
invited him to his house was sure to have him. In addition 
to Messrs. Hope & Co., who were his bankers, he some- 
times dined with his countrymen, the Messrs. Grill, and 
others. With Mr. Wretman he dined almost every Sunday; 
he also was his most intimate companion. 


“When I first invited Swedenborg to my house, I ex- 
tended the invitation also to Mr. Wretman. I might have 
invited many more; for many were anxious to make the 
acquaintance of so singular a guest; but, as I was not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with him myself, I did not venture 
to invite more; for I was continually afraid that some one 
would make sport of him. He was in very good spirits at 
my house, and uncommonly frank and open-hearted, as I 
have always found him since... . 


“It soon became known in town that I associated with 
this remarkable man; and everybody troubled me to give 
them an opportunity of making his acquaintance. I advised 
the people to do as I had done, and to call upon him, because 
he willingly conversed with every honest man. Mr. Sweden- 
borg moves in the world with great tact, and knows how to 
address the high, as well as the low. I should have liked 
very much to introduce him into our club, because he told 
me that he was fond occasionally of playing a game of 
lhombre; but as I knew that he did not stop anywhere after 
seven, and as no High German and only very little French 
is spoken in our circle, I had to give it up. For the same 
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reason I could not gratify the wishes of some curious ladies. 
“Once, however, at the urgent request of the wife of my 
friend Mr. Nicolam Konauw, I agreed to bring him to 
dinner. The old gentleman consented, and was prepared at 
once to go. Mr. Konauw sent his carriage for us. On 
presenting ourselves to Madame we found among other 
guests the two Misses Hoog, who had been highly educated, 
and had been introduced, beyond the common sphere of 
woman, into the higher, especially the philosophical, sci- 
ences. Mr. Swedenborg’s deportment was exquisitely re- 
fined and gallant. When dinner was announced, I offered 
my hand to the hostess, and quickly our young man of 
eighty-one years had put on his gloves, and presented his 
hand to Mademoiselle Hoog, in doing which he looked un- 
commonly well. Whenever he was invited out, he dressed 
properly and becomingly in black velvet; but ordinarily he 
wore a brown coat and black trousers. I never saw him 
dressed otherwise than in one of these two suits of clothes. 
Our old gentleman was seated between Madame Konauw 
and the elder Demoiselle Hoog, both of whom understood 
thoroughly well how to talk; but they had to promise me 
beforehand, that, at least during dinner, they would allow 
the old gentleman to eat in peace. This promise they kept 
faithfully, and he seemed to enjoy very much to be so 
attentively served by the ladies. This time he displayed such 
a good appetite, that I was quite surprised. They could not 
prevail on him to take more than three glasses of wine, 
which were besides half filled with sugar, of which he was 
more than ordinarily fond. During the dessert the talking 
went on very freely, and it continued afterwards while we 
took tea and coffee, and thus uninterruptedly until seven 
o’clock, when I had taken care that the carriage should be 
ready to take us home. It is astonishing what a number of 
questions the ladies addressed to him; all of which he an- 
swered. I should have to write a great deal, were I inclined 
to write down all these questions and answers. . . 


“In respect to Mr. Swedenborg’s external appearance, he 
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is for his years a perfect wonder of health. He is of middle 
stature, and although he is more than twenty years older 
than I am, I should be afraid to run a race with him; for he 
is as quick on his legs as the youngest man. . 


“If any one desire to have an idea of Swedenborg’s looks, 
he will find his portrait in his work entitled, Emanuelis 
Swedenborgiu Opera philosophica et Mineralia. Tres tomi 
im folio, Dresdae et Lipsiae Sumptibus Frederici Hekelit, 
Bibhiopolae regu. MDCCXXXIV; which portrait, although 
finished forty years ago by the skilful engraver Bernigroth, 
is still perfectly like him, especially in respect to the eyes, 
which have retained their beauty, even in his old age. 

“On the 24th of April of this year [1769] he departed 
for Paris with the intention of remaining there for some 
time, and afterwards of going to London, whence he intends 
to embark for Sweden... . 

“In respect to his ‘Revelation Revealed’ or Apocalypsis 
Revelaia, Amsterdam, 1764, I am astonished that the theo- 
logians of every denomination keep silence about it, and 
allow this man to write everything he chooses, as long as 
the day lasts. We can easily comprehend why the Protes- 
tants should not object to his saying anything he pleases 
about the destruction of Babel and the Babylonian whore, 
because all that is set forth on this subject is also applied by 
others to Rome and popery; but the Protestants themselves 
are not treated better by him: for the apocalyptic dragon is 
with him an emblem of the Protestants. Man being saved 
by faith alone without the works of the Law he calls un- 
hesitatingly a draconic doctrine; and against this he de- 
claims as much as against the Babylonian whore. Faith and 
love, according to him, must be married, else faith is a mere 
matter of the imagination and a nonentity. Hereim he 1s 
perfectly right. . . . For my own part I cannot regard our 
seer otherwise than as a pious, honest man, of whom | 
cannot believe that he could possibly tell a deliberate false- 
Aontieem | 

“In this very same work Mr. Swedenborg displays very 
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great learning, and it is difficult to reconcile how a man who 
at best may be called a spiritual hypochondriac, is able to 
utter such profound things as nobody has ever before 
thought of. . . . It cannot be denied that innumerable ex- 
planations and interpretations of the Apocalypse have been 
printed, which are all contradictory to one another. Mr. 
Swedenborg states as the reason of this, that the spiritual 
sense of that work has been heretofore unknown. This is 
‘certainly worth hearing. But if I should admit, that he is 
the first mortal to whom this sense has been discovered, 
and that it is his immediate mission to communicate these 
new discoveries to the world, I can the less believe it, as his 
discoveries contain so much that is manifestly contradic- 
tory. Of this I will give only one instance: He asserts in 
the driest manner, that the last judgment must no longer be 
expected, but that it has already taken place in the world of 
spirits in 1/57. This I found asserted in clear and distinct 
words in the above work, where he referred to a separate 
treatise entitled: “The Last Judgment and the Destruction 
of Babylon.’ ... 

“T at least am willing, nay constrained to confess, that he 
has said many things of which I had never thought. No 
scholar, at least not one versed in natural science, will doubt 
Mr. Swedenborg’s science. It does not seem to me sufficient, 


that a theologian who, from pride or indolence, is not 


willing to examine his works, should shout with a loud voice 


with Festus (Acts xxvi, 24), Swedenborg is beside himself, . 


much learning has made him mad; what wisdom can be 
expected from a madman; or that others, who like to be 
considered as faithful watchmen on the walls of Zion, 
should say superciliously, “The good that Swedenborg has 


said is old, and all the new which he says is good for — 
I admit that a good deal of this may be iriue se 


nothing.’ 


still if the theologians, whose vocation it is to examine and 
defend the truth, had acted conscientiously and honestly, 
they would not have kept silence so long, and they would 
not have allowed this man to write unchallenged all these 
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things, which may be true or untrue. I have listened to the 
judgment of many men concerning Swedenborg. Some, 
especially such as knew the character of this intrinsically 
amiable man, have pitied him; others have called him a 
visionary. A certain young scholar, who had only read his 
treatise De Amore conjugiali, was inclined to consider him 
a Socinian. I could very easily convince him that he had but 
turned over the leaves of his book, and had read it without 
reflection. If ever there has been a zealous Anti-Arian and 


_ Anti-Socinian, that man without doubt is Emanuel Swe- 


1? 


denborg. 


Cuno’s LETTER TO SwWEDENBORG (March 8, 1769). 


“To the Most Learned and Celebrated Mr. Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. 

“Ihave read your works, and especially the brief treatise 
lately published, where I have carefully noted what seemed 
to me novel and paradoxical. As I have nothing more at 
heart than religion and Christian truth, I deemed it worth 
my while, not only to read your writings cursorily, but also 
to examine and try them to the best of my ability. I cannot 
deny that I have found in them much that is worthy of 
attention. They are refulgent with beauties; but I likewise 
became aware of many blemishes. I am willing either to 
keep silence, or to ask you to indulge my freedom in ad- 


dressing you. For it is my custom either to be silent, or, 


when summoned to speak, to tell the truth; but you are 
accustomed to listen graciously: for, according to Pliny, 
those who are most willing to hear of their faults, deserve 


Paostto'be praised... . 


“T have closely examined the basis of your system: Its 
chief authority are the things you testify to have seen. You 
relate wonderful things you have seen and heard. You 
desire to inform the world that it is granted to you to be at 
the same time in the spiritual world with angels, and in the 
natural world with men. You talk of great things, which 
the incredulous world is unwilling to believe. . . . 
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“The Dutch have only noticed your work, the last but one, 
treating on ‘Conjugial Love,’ and they reviewed it with 
great judgment and praiseworthy moderation. The Amster- 
dam critic suspended his judgment until the work on the new 
doctrine in its fulness, which was promised within two 
years, should make its appearance. He says, “We expect, 
therefore, in time a more ample explanation. Meanwhile, 
according to my opinion, the theologians may without dan- 
ger be spared the trouble of refuting the ideas of this ex- 
traordinary man.’ 

“Your last work you have distributed among the clergy 
of every denomination in this city, not only among the 
Reformed, but also among the Roman Catholics. You have 
also made it known in other towns, and in the universities 
of Holland. Almost a whole month has since elapsed, and 
I do not hear of a single person who is rising up against 
you. It seems, therefore, as if you were looking for ad- 
versaries; but to say it openly, I am afraid you will find 
none. For most people despise your memorable relations, 
which are indeed wonderful but not proved, and they ridi- 
cule them as the mere outbirth of your imagination. Others 
again are delighted with them, as with fairy tales, but 
nevertheless make sport of them. Still others from common 
report speak of you as a heretic; and others regard you as 
a madman ii. , 

“Far be it from me to put a limit to the Divine Omni- 
potence. And I lay aside all my metaphysics and my psy- 
chology in order not to wrong a venerable old mam of 
eighty years and upwards, not to injure a righteous, just, 
and most learned man, or detract from his merits. I am 
willing therefore to grant that it has pleased the Lord to 
manifest Himself to you, and to send you to teach new 
things which have hitherto been concealed from the church 
and the whole race of mankind. Nay, I am willing to admit 
that it has been granted to you to be in the spiritual world 
with angels and at the same time in the natural world with 
men, and indeed for twenty-five years. 
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“Yet, my dear friend, why do you not convince the in- 
credulous world of this your legitimate mission? It is your 
duty publicly to set forth, with all attendant circumstances 
which you can truthly adduce, your mission, which is such 
as has never since the time of the first man been entrusted to 
any man; and totally to remove from the minds of your 
readers all doubts that may occur to them. If you refuse to 
do so, you must not take it amiss, if in the whole world 
you do not find a single reader willing to believe you. 


“It is stated that you verbally reported from the spiritual 
world a conversation, which the Queen of Sweden had at 
one time in the natural world with her brothers, the King 
and the Prince of Prussia, at Charlottenburg; and that the 
Queen, who knew that no one was secretly present who 
could have related the least word of it, was compelled to 
acknowledge that you became acquainted with the most 
minute circumstances of this conversation by the relation of 
her departed brother, and, indeed, exactly as it had taken 
place. It is well known that people are generally interested 
in new and wonderful things, and listen to them most 
eagerly. Several of my friends have related to me this 
occurrence. Yet each time [ heard it, gossip has added some 
new and curious circumstances to your miracle. You your- 
self have told me, that this occurrence has actually taken 
place. Tell it then to the unbelieving world. You owe this 
to the cause of truth; for you have at least a Queen and the 
great King for your witnesses. Perhaps they will suffice. 


“One eye-witness is worth more than ten who have heard 
a thing by report. You have both heard and seen things. 
Yet the world has the right to exact additional testimony to 
your own, that you have actually seen and heard those 
PIMOS ek. . 


“We have Moses and the prophets, and we have the 
adorable Author of Christianity... .. If, therefore, a new 
ambassador wishes to teach something new about heaven or 
hell, let him take heed, that he advance not things which 
contradict the old truths, founded in such a sure word. It 
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will be easy for me to prove that your writings are contra- 
dictory thereto. For instance, you accept two fundamental 
elements which are ever opposed to each another, both of 
which according to your doctrinal definitions seem to me 
equally eternal. This very same doctrine was formerly 
taught by Manes. The orthodox teachers will, therefore, 
undoubtedly regard you as a follower of Manicheism. 
Again, you deny the creation of angels and the fall of 
Lucifer, the author of pride and of sin. Concerning the fall 
of our first parents you keep silence altogether. You assert 
in your usual manner that in the whole heaven there is not 
a single angel who had been created from the beginning; 
and that in hell also there is no devil who had been created 
an angel of light, and had been cast down; but you declare 
that all in heaven, as well as in hell, originated from the 
human race. You deny the resurrection of the flesh, and 
the destruction or at least the dissolution of the world at the 
Last Judgment, which, according to things seen by you, was 
accomplished in the spiritual world in 1757, and in respect 
to the Dutch on January 9... ; . 

“No one, I think, will deny that in the literal sense there 
is a spiritual sense; and I willingly admit that you are most 
versed in that spiritual sense; nay, I acknowledge it with 
admiration. Your little treatise on ‘The White Horse’ would 
please me above your other works, if towards the close you 
did not rashly deny the inspiration and Divine authority of 
the apostolic epistles of Paul, Peter, John, James, and Jude; 
because, in your opinion, they have no internal sense. Yet 
I pass over these things with many others. 

“I will now say a few words about your conversation 
with spirits, which no one will believe, or deem worthy of 
belief, so long as it rests on your own, and no other, testi- 
mony. Most reverend man, by my intercourse with you I 
have been convinced of your probity and your sincere love 
of the truth. Your idea of the incarnate Word, the Re- 
deemer of mankind, who can never sufficiently be venerated 
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and loved, has inspired me with the deepest reverence for 
you. But I will not enter more into details. 


“Permit me, my dearest friend, to value this pledge of 
your love most highly, viz. that I may tell you freely and 
candidly what your haughty and envious readers are un- 
willing to tell you. Pardon me, if I do not acknowledge as 
sufficient your own testimony on the things you have ‘heard 
and seen.’ 


“But let me use your own words. You say in your work 


on “Heaven and Hell,’ no. 249: ‘Persons who think much 


on religious subjects, and dwell upon them so incessantly as 


at length to see them inwardly, as it were, in themselves, 


also begin to hear spirits speaking to them: for religious 
subjects of whatever kind, when a man of his own accord, 
dwells upon them incessantly, and does not occasionally vary 
his meditations by attending to things which are of use in 
the world, penetrate to the interior, and there fix themselves, 
taking possession of the whole of man’s spirit; when sul 
enter into the spiritual world, and act upon the spirits who 
are there. These, however, are visionaries and enthusiasts, 
who believe any spirit whom they hear speaking to be the 
Holy Spirit, although he is only an enthusiastic spirit. 
Those spirits who are of this description see falsities as 
truths, and because they y see them, they persuade themselves 
and also others with whom they communicate by influx. As 
these spirits also began to persuade men to evils, and led 
them to commit them, they were gradually removed. Enthu- 
Siastic spirits are distinguished from others by this pecu- 
liarity, that they believe themselves to be the Holy Spirit, 


_and what they say to be Divine oracles. These spirits do not 


offer injury to a man, if he pays them Divine worship and 
honor. I, also, have sometimes conversed with these spirits, 
and then their nefarious practices were discovered.’ 


“So excellently you judge of visionaries, enthusiasts, and 
fanatics of this sort. But where is that specific difference, 
which distinguishes you from them? I have never doubted 
your honesty and sincerity. But your spirits appear too 
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suspicious to me, and the wisdom which you attribute to 
them sometimes verges into insanity, e. g. when they desire 
that you should assert from their mouth, that in the whole 
of heaven there is not a single angel who was created such 
in the beginning. 

“T am afraid that such nefarious spirits sometimes were 
not sufficiently explored by you, and that they have imposed 
upon you. For ‘Satan himself,’ according to the weighty 
testimony of Paul (2 Cor. x1, 14) ‘is transformed into an 
angel of light’. 

“Tf I have succeeded in expressing to you my first doubts, 
and have pointed out to you where your system requires 
additional proofs, I am satisfied. You yourself can, if you 
choose, discover other reasons by which you may remove 
the remaining doubts in incredulous readers. You will please 
look upon this letter as a mere precursor. The remainder of 
what I have to say cannot be treated lightly and cursorily. 
Farewell. 

[JoHN CHRISTIAN CuNO.] 


“Amsterdam, March 8, 1769.” 


“Just as my letter is written here, I sent it to him sealed, 
and waited a few days to see whether he would answer me. 
As he did not do so, I went to see him. I found him quite 
cold; nay, to say the truth, he appeared to me even a little 
angry. Nothing seemed to surprise him more than that I 
had suspected his honest angels, and regarded him as simple 
enough to be their dupe. He told me dryly, ‘If you are not 
willing to believe me, you have expended far too much 
trouble in studying my writings so attentively as you have.’ 
When he said these words it seemed to me, as if the smiling 
and innocent expression, which I was accustomed to see in 
his face, had totally vanished. ... The anger which he 
seemed to entertain against me did not last very long; and 
he soon became reconciled again. A short time afterwards 
he came to me, and put the adjoined paper * into my hand. 


* A copy of the concluding paragraph (n. 20) of Swedenborg’s 
“Intercourse between the Soul and the Body.” 
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It is indeed, not an answer to my letter, but at all events it is 
an autograph of one of the most singular men that have ever 
lived, and on account of its strange contents also is worthy 
Siepreservation. . ./-. 


“Dear reader, in all that precedes methinks I have given 
you some information deserving to be known. Judge of it 
yourself: for to tell you the truth, I do not know at the 
present moment what I ought to think of him. I am quite 
willing to grant that the honest man is in his second child- 
hood; but I still believe that whoever desires to make out 
that he is insane, commits a sin against him. Let him give 
an account of his errors before God. I am not willing to 
judge him, so that I may not be judged. My intention in 
writing to him was sincere, both in respect to him and in 
respect to others who knew him, or who, impelled by sheer 
curiosity, may become acquainted with him, in order to see 
something rare or extraordinary. I therefore, cannot feel 
any regret for having written against him, or for having 
allowed others to make copies of my letter. As for the rest, 
time must teach what will be the fate of his manifold writ- 
ings in the world. I remember here the words of Gamaliel, 
in Acts v, 38, 39, ‘If this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought. But if it be of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it.’ Far be it from me to pronounce a final opinion 
as to how much there is here of God, and how much of man; 
this I leave for those to decide who are professional theo- 
logians. Every Christian who cares for the salvation and 
for the truth is enjoined ‘to try the spirits whether they are 
of God’ (1 John iv, 1), and I follow the advice given in the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians (v, 19-21), ‘Quench not 
the spirit; despise not prophesyings; but prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.’ 

“No one will be able to deny that Swedenborg is a 
philosopher, and indeed one of the first magnitude; and if 
no other proof existed of this than the three volumes in 
folio quoted above: Principia rerum naturalium sive novo- 
rum tentanunum phaenomena mundi elementaris philoso- 
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phice explicand:. Cum figuris aeneis. In the whole history 
of the world therefore I have found no other scholar with 
whom I could compare him except the great physician and 
chemist Theophrastus Paracelsus. I have perused Sweden- 
borg’s philosophical works somewhat, and do not wish to 
enter here upon the discussion of them, in order not to be- 
come too diffuse. I will leave his philosophy where I found 
it; only, neither in his philosophy must he offend against the 
Sacred Scripture. He concludes his first part with the fol- 
lowing words of the great philosopher Wolf, ‘Full liberty 
must be granted to all who philosophize in a philosophical 
manner, nor have we any reason to apprehend from such a 
liberty any danger either to religion, to virtue, or to the 
state.’ 


“T accept this sentiment of the late Christopher von Wolf 
without hesitation; yet I should like to submit this point for 
consideration, whether it is not a great offence that the 
description of the creation should be quite different with the 
philosophers from what it is in Moses. . . . What Sweden- 
borg in his chapter xii says about the earthly paradise and the 
first man, methinks is out of place in a work on philosophy, 
just as much as where he supports this saying of Wolf, that 
no danger accrues thence to religion. 

“What I desire to state here, however, is that Mr. Swe- 
denborg as a philosopher is quite modest and unassuming, 
but as a theologian more than arrogant. Suffice it to say 
that his language as a theologian sounds thus: As a divine 
I have received a calling immediately from the Lord; I have 
been sent from heaven in order to disabuse the whole world 
of its prejudices, and to discover arcana which no man has 
ever before known. This is the reason why I am writing so 
many books; but if any one does not choose to believe the 
testimony I bear concerning myself, he must not read my 
books. How modestly, on the other hand, he writes as a 
philosopher (p. 451, Latin edition), “Should any one under- 
take to impugn my sentiments, I have no wish to oppose 
him; but in case he desire it, I shall be happy to explain my 
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principles and reasons more at large. What need however 
is there of words? Let the thing speak for itself. If what 
I have said be true, why should I be eager to defend it ?— 
surely truth can defend itself. If what I have said be false, 
it would be a degrading and silly task to defend it. Why 
therefore should I make myself an enemy to any one, or 
place myself in opposition to him.’ 


“While writing the above, a little work was brought to 
my notice which had been printed at Konigsberg in 1766, 
thus three years ago, bearing the following title: ‘Dreams 
of a spirit-seer explained by dreams of metaphysics’. The 


author {Immanuel Kant] does not give his name. He uses 
. L g 


a fiery and satirical pen. Mr. Swedenborg is his spirit-seer, 
and he seeks to make him ridiculous; and yet he has no 
proper knowledge of him, and constantly calls him ‘Schwe- 
denborg’; perhaps because he has hitherto published his 
works anonymously, and has put his name only before his 
recent works, published last year and during the present 
one; yet his name and official character are given in full in 
his philosophical and mineralogical works printed in 1734; 
besides, his name is sufficiently well-known in the learned 
world, so that to be ignorant of it is not particularly flatter- 
ing to a critic of philosophy and metaphysics. You may 
read, however, two-thirds of the work before you find 
Swedenborg’s name mentioned, and meanwhile the author 
makes sport of metaphysics and the learned generally. His 
style is lively and readable. .. . 

“I will leave the old gentleman Swedenborg alone. God 
knows him better than I do. I must consider him a scholar 
and a learned man; but is it a proof of true humility for 
him to say of the Evangelical Christians, ‘They place the 
understanding under obedience to faith, and call that faith 
which is not understood’? .. . 


“Last year (1769) I gave my readers many sheets to 
read respecting my dear old Swedenborg; but I am by no 
means done yet with this singular man, and as long as my 
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eyes remain open, I shall not so easily turn them away from 
him. 

“T still hear news concerning him from Sweden, nay, a 
short time ago he desired to be remembered to me, and sent 
me word that he hoped to embrace me this summer. The 
clergy have made an assault upon him with all their power, 
but they could not do him any harm, because those high in 
authority, yea, it is said, the King and the Queen, love 
litte a: 

“Time alone will show what will in the end become of 
this good man. When I saw him on Sepetmber 10th this 
year (1770) on change with his friend, Mr. Wretman, he 
looked much more cheerful than when he took leave of me 
last year.” 


Cuno’s LETTER TO A FRIEND IN HamBourc (Jan. 26, 1771). 


“You ask me what this old man is now doing. I will tell 
you. He eats and drinks very moderately, but sleeps pretty 
long; thirteen hours are not too much for him. When I 
informed him that his work, “The Earths in the Universe’, 
had appeared in a (German) translation, his eyes, always 
smiling, became twice as bright. He is now indefatigably at 
work; yea, I must say that he labors in a most astonishing 
and superhuman manner at his new work. . . . I will also 
tell you the title of the work he has in hand: it is as follows: 
“True Christian Religion, containing the Universal Theology 
of the New Church, predicted by the Lord in Daniel viu, 
1, 3, 14, and in the Apocalypse xxii, 1, 2), Dy imate: 
Swedenborg, servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. I could not, 
in my open manner, conceal my astonishment that he should 
declare himself on the title-page the servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But he replied, ‘I have asked, and have re- 
ceived not only permission, but also an express command’. 
You can scarcely believe with what confidence the old 
gentleman speaks of his spiritual world, his angels, and of 
God Himself. If I were to give you only a summary of our 
last conversation, I should fill many pages. He spoke of 
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naturalists [who ascribe all things to nature], with whom he 
conversed recently after their death; most of these had 
even been theologians, or such as during their life in the 
body had made theology their profession. Things were then 
said which caused my ears to ring, but which I pass over, in 
order not to be too precipitous in my judgment. I am quite 
willing to confess that I do not know what to make of him. 
He remains to me a riddle which I cannot solve... . 

“I wish very much that upright men, whom God has 
placed as watchmen upon the walls of Zion, had occupied 
themselves with this man some time ago. I have read his 
writings, and proved them impartially; but in my opinion 
dogmas are taught there which deserve to be examined 
more thoroughly by upright theologians; and there are 
others which ought to have been refuted at the very be- 
ginning.” 

Cuno’s LETTER TO A MERCHANT IN HAMBURG 
(March 5, 1771). 

“T cannot forbear to tell you something quite new about 
Swedenborg. Last Thursday I paid him a visit, and as 
usual found him writing. He told me that same morning 
he had been in conversation with the late King of Sweden 
for three hours in the spiritual world. .. . 

“In order to lessen my astonishment, he added that Dr. 
Ernesti of Leipzig had appeared to him in a similar manner 
in the spiritual world, and that he had had a regular dispu- 
tation with him. I wonder what this learned professor will 
say when he hears of this. Perhaps “The old gentleman is 
crazy, and in his second childhood’. He will laugh at it, 
and who can blame him for it? It is inconceivable to me 
how I myself can refrain from laughing, when I hear such 
extraordinary things of him. And what is more; I have 
often heard him relate similar things in large parties con- 
sisting of ladies and gentlemen, among whom I knew very 
well were persons given to mockery; but to my great aston- 
ishment no one thought of laughing. As long as he speaks, 
it is as if every person who hears him was charmed, and 
compelled to believe him. He is reserved to no one. Who- 
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ever invites him, is sure to have him. Last week a certain ~~ 


young gentleman invited him to his house; and although he 
was not acquainted with him, he appeared at his table, 
where he met with Jews and Portuguese, and conversed 


with them freely without distinction. If any one is curious 


to see him, he has no great difficulty; all that is necessary 
for him to do is to go to his house, where he admits every 
one. It can easily be seen, that the numerous calls which he — 
thus receives draw largely upon his time; and so much the 
less can I understand how he nevertheless accomplishes his 
design, of having printed every week two closely set up 
sheets, and to compose ten sheets of manuscript, without 


having a single line in reserve. He says, that his angel © 


dictates to him, and that he can write fast enough. I have © 
no more space to tell you more about him.” 


The preceding pages show that Cuno was very much dis- 


turbed by Swedenborg’s supernatural claims, and was 


anxiously insistent that he should prove them. The kind of 
proof he demanded is shown by his reference to “the 


Queen’s story”. His idea evidently was, that a few well 7 


authenticated cases of the kind would be sufficient proof. 
But Swedenborg rested his case on entirely different evi- 


dence; namely, the evidence of truth itself as seen in its ~ 


own light,—in other words, the principle of consistency. 
Cuno himself, whose personal experience with Swedenborg 
on this point was more direct, familiar, and complete than 


that of any one else, remained in doubt to the end; and his 


loud calls for proof seemed to be directed more to the dis- 
believers in society generally than to his own satisfaction. 
It is to Cuno’s credit, that he stoutly and confidently main- 


tains that Swedenborg was perfectly sound in mind and ~ 


body; and this in spite of the frequency with which the ik 
epithet “madman” was lightly banded about by scoffers and — 
those who were not scoffers. But naturally and inevitably — 


the recital of opinions on this point is a long story; and the 


end is not yet. 
Another point on which Cuno was greatly disturbed was, 
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soine of Swedenborg’s doctrines. He recognized and appre- 
ciated Swedenborg’s modesty as a man and as a philosopher, 
but he was strongly impressed with the idea that he was 
“as a theologian more than arrogant”. It is important to 
note, however, that the arrogance was imputed because of 
the claim to “have received a calling immediately from the 
Lord”. Even so, Cuno was nevertheless in real grave doubt 
whether he should admit or reject this claim; and he had 
the same doubt about the claim to converse with spirits. The 
fact of making these two claims, and this fact alone, 
naturally and inevitably subjected Swedenborg to the sus- 
picion of being mentally unbalanced; and the natural in- 
ference from this fact has been the presupposition of all 
attempts to maintain that he was insane. This, however, in 
the face of all the evidence to the contrary, is merely beg- 
ging the question. As to the question of arrogance, Sweden- 
borg’s attitude towards his theological writings was exactly 
the same as towards his scientific and philosophical writ- 
ings ; in both cases all he asked was that his writings be read 
with serious purpose and with fair-minded intelligence. He 
disclaimed on principle any authority except that of the 
truth itself rationally apprehended. This is what Cuno 
failed to recognize and appreciate. He demanded non- 
rational and supra-rational proofs; such, for example, as 
“the Queen’s story” furnished. But Swedenborg deliber- 
ately and consistently refused to attach any importance to 
such instances, even though they were fully authenticated ; 
he rested his case solely on the inherent truthfulness of his 
message. In other words, he left it to the arbitrament of 
experience, to reason and intelligence. 


In his lively protest against Swedenborg’s teaching of 
what seemed to him false doctrines, Cuno likewise failed to 
grasp the real issue. He admitted in general the principle 
that the Bible has a spiritual sense, and he acknowledged 
with unfeigned admiration that Swedenborg was extraor- 
dinarily versed in that sense; but he objected strenuously to 
some of the particulars of Swedenborg’s interpretation, and 
to certain of his religious doctrines. He essayed to prove 
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that these were contradictory to the “sure Word”. He 
instances the doctrine that all angels were once men, born 
here on the earth, or on some other earth; also the doctrine 
that there is no resurrection of the body of flesh; and finally 
the doctrine that the world will not be destroyed at the time 
of the Last Judgment. There is less disposition to call in 
question Swedenborg’s position on these points nowadays 
than in the middle of the eighteenth century. As a matter 
of fact, modern theology is much nearer to Swedenborg 
than to mediaeval orthodoxy. 

With Cuno the recital of the impressions and opinions of 

Swedenborg’s acquaintances is fairly complete. There are 
other prominent men who might be cited to the same effect; 
but they are less important, because they deal only with 
special points. Among such the following names may be 
mentioned: 1. Baron Daniel Tilas, Swedenborg’s successor 
in the college of mines (see Tilas’ letter to his colleague, Axel 
Frederic Cronstedt, March 24, 1760, in Tafel’s Documents, 
Vol. II, Doc. 249, p. 397). 2. Count. Carl Gustay Pesci 
who filled many important positions of State, among them 
President of the House of Nobles, and Minister to Paris. 
dis account of Swedenborg is contained in his diary, pub- 
lished 1819 (see Tafel’s Documents, Vol. II, Doc. 250, p. 
398). The accounts of Tilas and Tessin concern directly 
Swedenborg’s intercourse with spirits, and they are espe- 
cially interesting as regarding the first public knowledge 
of Swedenborg’s other-world experience. 3. Christopher 
Springer, an important agent in Swedish international poli- 
tics, especially 1n the courts of Great Britain and Russia. 
Springer’s testimony is given in his letter to Abbé Pernéty, 
written at the latter’s request, Jan. 18, 1782, from London 
(see Tafel’s Documents, Vol. Il, Document 261, pp. 528- 
533). 4. The Rev. Nicholas Collin (see Tafel’s Documents, 
Vol. II, Doc. 253, pp. 417-424; also New Church Life, 
Jan. 1914). His testimony was published originally in the | 
form of a communication which appeared simultaneously in — 
the Philadelphia Gazette, and in the American Daily Adver- 
tiser, for August 5th, 8th, 12th, and 15th, 1801. 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIES TO THE GREAT- 
NESS OF SWEDENBORG. 


? ‘HE foregoing documents present testimonials con- 
cerning Swedenborg from contemporaries who were 
personally acquainted with him during the latter part 

of his life. By way of supplementing those records, there 
follows a collection of the opinions of certain personages 
eminent in literary, philosophic, ministerial, and scientific 
fields from that day to this, taking them up in approximately 
chronological order, first a European group, then an Ameri- 
can group. JoHN Westey (1703-1791), Swedenborg’s 
contemporary, appropriately begins the list. 

The story of “Wesley and Swedenborg” has yet to be 
written. That Wesley read Swedenborg’s Works, at least 
some of them, and that he was impressed with Sweden- 
borg’s greatness, are both matters of record. That he was 
influenced in his religious views and teachings by Sweden- 
borg’s doctrines may be taken for granted; but the degree, 
kind, and particulars of this influence, all these are matters 
to be determined by careful investigation, and especially 
by a comparison of his earlier with his later preaching. 

In judging of the impressions which Swedenborg made 
upon Wesley, and of the value of Wesley’s opinions about 
Swedenborg, it is important to recall Wesley’s theological 
traditions and environment; and to bear in mind also two 
circumstances which tended to obscure his vision and to 
arouse his opposition and his prejudices. First of all, 
Wesley seems to have been imposed upon by a story of 
Swedenborg’s insanity, circulated, if not invented, by a 
sectarian antagonist. The full history of the story has 
never been properly set forth, although it has figured very 
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largely in hostile accounts and interpretations of Sweden- 
borg’s life and work. It is at least suspicious that the story 
was circulated ten years after Swedenborg’s death by a 
personal enemy who, according to good authorities, was 
himself, for a time at least, insane. The story is substan- 
tially contradicted by the whole course of Swedenborg’s 
life, and the uniform testimony as to his extraordinary 
good health up to the time of his death at the advanced 
age of eighty-four. 

Another circumstance which aroused Wesley’s opposi- 
tion and prejudices was the withdrawal of some of his 
preachers to join the newly organized body of Sweden- 
borg’s followers. This however seems to have occurred 
late in Wesley’s life. 

The earliest reference Wesley makes to Swedenborg, so 
far discovered, is that in his “Journal,” under the date of 
March 28, 1770; which however implies some previous 
knowledge and a favorable impression. Later, in Feb., 
1772, there took place, according to some authorities, a 
brief correspondence between these “two great men of the 
century,’ a correspondence brought about by Wesley’s de- 
sire to meet Swedenborg. Unfortunately we have no more 
definite information as to when and how Wesley obtained 
his first knowledge of Swedenborg and his writings. One 
clue however is furnished by the use which Wesley makes 
(see Works, N. Y., 1835, Vol. VII, p. 426) of Sweden- 
borg’s “Letter to the Rev. Thomas Hartley,’ showing that 
he had read this letter either in the form separately printed 
in 1/69 or as incorporated in the preface to Mr. Hartley’s 
translation of Swedenborg’s book, “The Intercourse be- 
tween the Soul and the Body,” published in London, 1770. 
In 1771, Swedenborg himself presented Wesley with a 
copy of his recently published work, “True Christian Re- 
ligion”; but prior to both of these opportunities, Wesley 
may have seen others of Swedenborg’s books, viz.: “Ar- 
cana Ccelestia,” published during the years 1749-56; 
“Heaven and Hell,’ with several other smaller works, 
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1758, all in London. He speaks of reading “De Nuptiis 

elestibus’ ; that is, presumably, “Conjugial Love,” pub- 
lished in Amsterdam, 1768. There seems to be no record 
of his making the acquaintance of students of Swedenborg 
prior to 1770, although he knew the Rev. Thomas Hartley 
as the author of a book on the Mystic Writers, and per- 
haps more personally. 

Wesley's biographers are deplorably at fault in not giv- 
ing more attention to his interest in Swedenborg; but Wes- 
ley himself has left surprisingly little that is definite on 
this aspect of his history. 

In undertaking to give a fair and just summary of Wes- 
ley’s opinions about Swedenborg, it is necessary to dis- 
criminate between Wesley the man and Wesley the the- 
ologian. As aman and preacher, Wesley was much nearer 
to the essence and substance of Swedenborg’s doctrines 
than he was to the body of theological tradition which he 
held to more or less vaguely, but still tenaciously in his 
controversial moods, and it was from this point of view 
that he rendered many mistaken yet almost passionate con- 
demnatory judgments. Eliminating such expressions and 
giving careful attention to the impressions which Sweden- 
borg made upon the man, we get a result which is from 
the modern religious point of view, highly creditable to 
Wesley’s apprehension of the real essence of Christianity, 
as well as to his penetrating knowledge of man. In ac- 
cordance with this purpose, the following quotations have 
been selected. 


“T sat down to read and seriously consider some of the 
writings of Baron Swedenborg. I began with a huge 
prejudice in his favor, knowing him to be a pious man, 
one of a strong understanding, of much learning, and one 
who thoroughly believed himself.” (Journal, March 28, 
1770. See Works, New York, 1835, Vol. IV, p. 322.) 

“T read a little more of that strange book, Baron Swe- 
denbore’s ‘Theologia Celestis’ It surely contains many 
excellent things.” (Journal, Dec. 8, 1771. Ibid., p. 363.) 
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“Tn travelling this week, I looked over Baron Sweden- 
borg’s account of ‘Heaven and Hell.’ He was a man of 
piety, of a strong understanding, and most lively imagina- 
tion.”” (Journal, April, 19,1779) Loi.) pe aa 

“T have abundant proof that Baron Swedenborg’s fever, 
which he had thirty years before he died, much affected 
his understanding. ... He has strong and _ beautiful 
thoughts, and may be read with profit by a serious and 
cautious reader.” (Letter to Miss Ritchie, Feb. 12, 1779. 
See Works, New York, 1835, Vol. VII, p. 180.) 

“T have read little more of them [Swedenborg’s Writ- 
ings] than what we have in English, except his inimitable 
piece, De Nuptis Calestibus, ‘Of the Marriages in Heav- 
en. To the reading of this, I acknowledge, I was in- 
vited by the newness of the subject; and I cannot doubt 
but the same circumstance (though they were not sensible 
of it) contributed much to the pleasure which those pious 
men, Mr. Cl[owe]s, Mr. Ha[rtley], and Mr. Cl. [Cook- 
worthy?], have received from his writings. The same 
pleasure they naturally desired to impart to their country- 
men, by translating, publishing, recommending, and propa- 
gating them with their might. They doubtless found addi- 
tional pleasure from the huge admiration wherewith many 
received them. ... Desiring to be thoroughly master 
of the subject, I procured the translation of the first vol- 
ume of his last and largest theological work, entitled, “True 
Christian Religion.’ (The original the Baron himself pre- 
sented me with, a little while before he died.) I took an 
extract thereof from the beginning to the end, that I might 
be able to form a more accurate judgment. And one may 
trace, through the whole, remains of a fine genius.” (From 
“Thoughts on the Writings of Baron Swedenborg,” Ar- 
minian Magazine, Vol. VI, August, 1783. See Works, 
New York, 1835, Vol. VII, p. 426-7.) 


It appears from the above quotations that Wesley’s mind 
was directed to the study of Swedenborg for a period of 
more than thirteen years. Although there is a perceptible 
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change in his attitude from less to greater theological op- 
position, he still retained to the end his impression of 
Swedenborg’s greatness. His reference to Mr. Hartley and 
Mr. Clowes shows that he kept himself informed about the 
activities of Mr. Clowes, Robert Hindmarsh, and others, 
in organizing societies to propagate a knowledge of Swe- 
denborg’s doctrines; and as some of his preachers became 
interested in these efforts, he was naturally disturbed, and 
became more suspicious and critical, if not more openly 
antagonistic. 

Whether characteristic of the man, or a natural conse- 
quence of an extraordinarily busy life, or a reflection upon 
the sources of his knowledge, Wesley was curiously inac- 
curate in his references, to say nothing of his criticisms 
of Swedenborg. To cite only one instance, he says four 
different times that Swedenborg had a fever which im- 
paired his mind; and he gives four different dates, 1740, 
1742, 1743, 1751. In the Armiman Magazine for Jan., 
1781, he published “An Account of Baron Swedenborg”’ 
which opened as follows: 


“The following authentic account of a very great man 
was given me by one of his own countrymen: 

“In the Baron’s Writings there are many excellent 
things: but there are many likewise that are whimsical to 
the last degree. 

‘weaone time in the year 1743,” etc. Then follows the 
so-called “Brockmer Story.” 


The fact is that in the year 1743 up to July 25, Sweden- 
borg was in Stockholm attending regularly the sessions of 
the “agi of Mines, and the sessions of the House of 
Nobles, of which bodies he was a distinguished and im- 
portant member. The rest of the year he spent in Holland, 
looking after the publication of his book, “Regnum Am- 
male.” (See Tafel’s Documents, Vol. I, p. 457, and Vol. 
III, p. 1089.) This mistake suggests the purpose for 
which the whole story was Pte namely, to connect 
the crisis of Swedenborg’s life with the alleged fever. 
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A careful study of Wesley’s extracts from “True Chris- 
tian Religion” and “Heaven and Hell” and his comments 
thereon, shows the influence, of his theological opinions 
upon his judgment of Swedenborg’s views. The study also 
shows that Swedenborg was nearer to the views of the 
present day than Wesley was. The fact that Wesley’s per- 
sonal and vital religion was influenced by his reading of 
Swedenborg is indisputably shown by the history of the 
Methodist Church, and by the number of prominent Meth- 
odist preachers who have read Swedenborg and acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to him. 


The next celebrity whose opinions concerning Sweden- 
borg we shall give was also a contemporary, and one who 
(though never acknowledging that fact) was greatly in- 
debted to Swedenborg’s writings, as students of both au- 
thors are well aware. Moreover, it was to his interest in 
the verification of rumors as to Swedenborg’s supernatural 
experiences that we owe the most important testimony con- 
cerning the authenticity of the three remarkable incidents 
known as “The Queen’s Story,” “The Lost Receipt,’ and 
“The Conflagration in Stockholm.” This testimony is con- 
tained in the letter from IMMANUEL Kant (1724-1804) 
to Fraulein von Knoblock in 1763 (?). (See Borowsky’s 
Darstellung des Lebens und Charakters Immanuels Kant, 
Konigsberg, 1804, pp. 211-225. English translation in 
Tafel’s Documents Concerning Swedenborg, Vol. H, p. 
625; also in “Dreams of a Spirit Seer illustrated by Dreams 
of Metaphysics,” by Immanuel Kant, London, Swan Son: 
nenschein & Co., 1900, pp. 155-9.) 

Kant was one of the first of famous men to direct atten- 
tion to Swedenborg’s gift of seer-ship and to his doctrine 
of the spiritual world. His opinion of Swedenborg, how- 
ever, is curiously complicated with the fear of being made 
ridiculous among the learned by the very fact of paying 
attention to the stories about him. Nevertheless, if ex- — 
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pressions dictated by this fear are set aside, there is left a 
considerable body of exposition and comment to show that 
Kant was really not only very much puzzled by Sweden- 
borg’s other-world experiences, but was profoundly in- 
terested in his doctrine of the spiritual world as a unique 
contribution to metaphysics. But Kant did not, as did 
Coleridge, risk an unqualified opinion; and therefore to 
take him at his most favorable moments it 1s necessary to 
quote detached fragments. This we will now do. 


“Tt is my misfortune, that the testimony upon which | 
have stumbled and which has such an extraordinary like- 
ness to the philosophical creations of my own brain, seems 
hopelessly unsuited and silly; so that 1 should much sooner 
expect the reader to consider my reasons preposterous be- 
cause of the connection with such support, than to hold 
them good on the ground of such confirmation. I say 
therefore without hesitation that, as concerns such offensive 
comparisons, I mean no joke; and I declare once and for 
all that either one must suppose more wisdom and truth 
in Swedenbore’s writings than is apparent at the first 
glance, or that it is only so by chance when he coincides 
with my system... . 

“Nevertheless, there is maintained in his works such a 
wonderful agreement with the finest results which reason 
can obtain on such subjects, that the reader will pardon 
me if I find here that rare play of imagination. .. .” 
(From Traume eines Geistersehers (1766) in Immanuel 
Kants Werke, Cassirer, Berlin, 1912, Bd. II, pp. 375-6. 
See also Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, etc., translated by Em- 
manuel F. Goerwitz, and edited with an introduction and 
notes by Frank Sewall, London and New York, 1900, pp. 
100-1. ) 


This testimony is in a sense all the more valuable be- 
cause it is so grudgingly and so reluctantly given. But 
the fact is, Kant’s testimony to Swedenborg’s greatness 
is to be found in the first part of the essay rather than 
in the second; for a close reading of the first part with 
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Swedenborg’s “Arcana Ccelestia” in hand suggests, if it 
does not demonstrate, that Kant was merely reproducing 
the substance of Swedenborg’s doctrine; in other words 
the metaphysician and the spirit-seer were one and the 
same, Swedenborg himself. A complete account of Kant’s 
indebtedness to Swedenborg is yet to be rendered; but 
there is no doubt that he read Swedenborg with more than 
mere curiosity, and that the reading left indelible traces in 
his subsequent works. Moreover Kant was thoroughly 
puzzled by Swedenborg’s case, as many others have been, 
notably the late Prof. William James, one of the most 
transparent of men, as well as one of the most courageous. 
There is also no doubt that Kant had great difficulty in 
reading Swedenborg, especially his exegesis and his spir- 
itual psychology. ‘This difficulty he expressed by calling 
what was said on these topics nonsense. Kant’s morbid 
dread of ridicule prevented him from giving Swedenborg 
fair treatment, and consequently he strove persistently to 
square himself with his colleagues and with the public. 
This state of mind is well expressed in his letter to Moses 
Mendelssohn. He refers to the Traumereien as a “hastily 
prepared treatise’ (letter, Feb. 7, 1766). Later (in a let- 
ter, April 8, 1766) he says: 


“As a matter of fact it would be difficult for me to 
conceive of a method of so clothing my thoughts that I 
shall not subject myself to ridicule. It seemed to me the 
wisest course to take advantage of others, and first do 
the ridiculing myself; and in this I have been perfectly 
frank, since the attitude of my own mind is inconsistent, 
and, so far as these stories are concerned, I cannot help 
having a slight inclination. for things of this kind, and in- 
deed, as regards their reasonableness, I cannot help cher- 
ishing an opinion that there is some validity in these ex- 
periences in spite of all the absurdities involved in the 
stories about them, and the crazy and unintelligible ideas 
which deprive them of their real value.’ (See Dreams of 
a Spirit-seer, as above, p. 162.) 7 
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Here Kant struggles with the perplexities of his own 
mental state, as well as with his difficulties with Sweden- 
borg. 


Turning again to England, the testimony we shall next 
present is that of SamuEL TAyvLor CoLermpcE (1772- 
1834). 

Coleridge, a great poet, was also one of the greatest of 
all literary and philosophical critics. His opinions, there- 
fore, come as near being authoritative as any human opin- 
ions could well be. He is one of the few men of pre- 
eminent intellectual endowment who have read Sweden- 
borg with genuine interest, and at the same time with un- 
usual freedom from prepossessions and prejudices. His 
opinions, then, are of extraordinary value and importance. 
It is not necessary, as a matter of course, to suggest that 
Coleridge was not in all respects a competent critic of Swe- 
denborg. In the first place, he was not a thoroughly 
trained and highly educated scientist; and no critic of Swe- 
denborg is entirely competent without this qualification. In 
the second place, it is doubtful if Coleridge’s moral and 
spiritual cultivation and development were such as to en- 
able him to enter with full sympathy and appreciation into 
Swedenborg’s thought on those levels. Nevertheless, he 
did very much to enlighten the public mind, as well as to 
arouse public interest, in Swedenborg’s teachings. 


“T have often thought of writing a work to be entitled 
Vindicia, etc., .. . that is, ‘Vindication of Great Men’ 
unjustly branded; and at such times the names prominent 
to my mind’s eye have been Giordano Bruno, Jacob Beh- 
men, Benedict Spinoza, and Emanuel Swedenborg. Grant 
that the origin of the Swedenborgian theology is a prob- 
lem, yet on whichever of the three possible hypotheses 
(possible I mean for gentlemen, scholars, and Christians ) 
it may be solved,—namely, (1) Swedenborg’s own asser- 
tion and constant belief in the hypothesis of a supernatural 
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illumination, or (2) that the great and excellent man was 
led into this belief by becoming the subject of a very rare 
but not (it is said) altogether unique conjunction of the 
somniative faculty (by which the products of the under- 
standing, that is to say, words, conceptions and the like, 
are rendered instantaneously into the forms of sense) with 
the voluntary and other powers of the waking state, or 
(3) the modest suggestion that the first and second may 
not be so incompatible as they appear,—still it ought never 
to be forgotten that the merit and value of Swedenborg’s 
system do only in a very secondary degree depend on any 
one of the three. For even though the first were adopted, 
the conviction and conversion of such a believer must, ac- 
cording to a fundamental principle of the New Church, 
have been wrought by an insight into the intrinsic truth 
and goodness of the doctrines, severally and collectively, 
and their entire consonance with the light of the written 
and the eternal Word, that is, with the Scriptures and with 
the sciential and the practical reason. Or say that the 
second hypothesis were preferred, and that by some hith- 
erto unexplained affections of Swedenborg’s brain and 
nervous system, he from the year 1743 thought and rea- 
soned through the medium and instrumentality of a series 
of appropriate and symbolic visual and audital images, 
spontaneously rising before him, and these so clear and 
so distinct, as at length to overpower perhaps his first sus- 
picions of their subjective nature, and to become objective 
for him, that is, in his own belief of their kind and origin, 
—still the thoughts, the reasonings, the grounds, the de- 
ductions, the facts illustrative, or in proof, and the conclu- 
sions, remain the same; and the reader might derive the 
same benefit from them as from the sublime and impressive 
truths conveyed in the ‘Vision of Mirza’ or the ‘Tablet of 
Cebes.’ 

“So much even from a very partial acquaintance with 
the works of Swedenborg I can venture to assert: that 
as a moralist Swedenborg is above all praise; that as a 
naturalist, psychologist, and theologian, he has strong and 
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varied claims on the gratitude and admiration of the pro- 
fessional and philosophical student.—April, 1827.” 

(Notes on ‘“‘Noble’s Appeal,” Literary Remains, The 
Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1884, Vol. V, p. 526.) 


“2/7 May, 1827.—I remember nothing in Lord Bacon 
superior, few passages equal, either in depth of thought or 
in richness, dignity, and felicity of diction, or in the weight- 
iness of the truths contained, to the nn. 208 to 214, in- 
-clusive.—(S.T.C.)” 

“[N. 251 is] excellent. So, indeed, are all the preceding 
in the matter meant to be conveyed; but this paragraph is 
not alone conceived with the mind of a master, but it is 
expressed adequately and with scientific precision.” 

(From notes on the “Economy of the Animal King- 
dom,” as reprinted in New Jerusalem Magazine, Boston, 
Vol. XIV, Aug., 1841, pp. 471 and 473.) 


“Note (b), p. 4-6, would of itself suffice to mark Swe- 
denborg as a man of philosophic genius, radicative and 
evolvent. Much of what is most valuable in the philo- 
sophic works of Schelling, Schubert, and Eschermeyer, is 
to be found anticipated in this supposed dementato. Oh! 
thrice and four times happy we, if only it were given to 
the learned and the teachers of our day to be insane with 
the same madness, a heavenly madness indeed and flowing 
from a divine mind!—(S.T.C., Sept. 22, 1821. High- 
are.) i 

(From notes on Swedenborg’s De Cultu et Amore Det, 
as reprinted in New Jerusalem Magazine, Boston, Vol. 
XIV, Aug. 1841, p. 474. See also Notes Theological, 
Political, etc., by Coleridge, London, 1853, p. 110.) 


“Of the too little time which my ill health and the exi- 
gences of the To-Day leave in my power, I have given 
the larger portion to the works of Swedenborg, particu- 
larly to the ‘Universal Theol. of the New Church.’ I find 
very few and even those but doubtful instances of tenets 
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in which I am conscious of any substantial difference of 
opinion with the enlightened author; but many, in which 
fully coinciding with his statements of the main Christian 
- truths and his interpretation of the Scriptural Doctrine, I 
could nevertheless use and actually have been accustomed 
to use the words and terms, to which and to those who 
so express themselves he attaches and attributes notions 
very different, and which equally with himself I regard 
and should deprecate as more than erroneous—as perni- 
cious errors. ‘The probable explanation of this may be: 
that I, here imitating Leibniz, have been in the habit of 
considering what the meaning of the words, rightly and 
Scripturally defined, might be; while Swedenborg, more 
gifted and more accustomed to distinguish the spirits of 
men, attended principally to the meaning of the users, the 
sense in which such words were in fact understood and 
employed by the majority of those who had adopted them 
for their standard, as the motto for their sectarian coat of 
arms, the heraldic scroll of their peculiar guild. Thus, in 
Swedenborg’s definition of the term ‘faith,’ I subscribe 
with my whole heart and spirit to his doctrine respecting 
Solafidianism. .. . 

“So again with regard to the Tri-unity. As far as re- 
spects the Christian Dispensation, the first record of which 
is in my belief the first chapter of Genesis, I hold the same 
conviction as is so admirably unfolded and enforced in 
Matevemdecavintny Alaa al uipila| ae 

“Make my affectionately respectful remembrances to 
Mrs. Tulk, and with every kind and earnest wish for the 
welfare of all your household think me, 

dear Sir, 
most sincerely your obliged Friend 
5. DL. Coletidges 


(From letter of July 17, 1820, to C. A. Tulk, as pub- 
lished in the New-Church Magazine, London, Vol. XVI, 
March, 1897, pp. 108-9-10.) 


“T have read this morning with high delight an ad- 
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mirable representation of what men in general think, and 
what ought to be thought, concerning the conscience, in 
the translation of Swedenborg’s ‘Universal Theology of 
the New Church.’ II. pp. 361-370. 6 January, 1821.” 

(Note on True Christian Religion. See the Complete 
Works of Coleridge, Harper and Bros., New York, 1884, 
Vol. I, p. 459, Appendix B.) 


The above quotations from Coleridge’s various and nu- 
merous references to Swedenborg are fair evidence of his 
appreciation of Swedenborg’s greatness. A fuller collec- 
tion of such references and comments would show that 
Coleridge was not only an extraordinarily competent and 
independent critic, but that he had read Swedenborg assid- 
uously, especially it would seem in the early twenties. In 
1817 Coleridge made the acquaintance of Charles Augustus 
Tulk, “an eminent Swedenborgian,”’ an acquaintance which 
led to much friendly intercourse and correspondence. Dur- 
ing this period Mr. Tulk made Coleridge the recipient of 
a number of Swedenborg’s works. These Coleridge not 
only read with keen interest and a high degree of appre- 
ciation, but as was his custom made copious notes upon 
the margins. These Marginalia, covering the period cer- 
tainly from 1820 to 1827 and probably longer, constitute 
perhaps the most important body of critical comments upon 
Swedenborg in existence; and it is a serious, as well as 
curious, reflection upon the students and biographers of 
Coleridge that they have so persistently ignored this phase 
of his studies and influence. The same remark applies to 
the students and biographers of Swedenborg; in neglect- 
ing Coleridge’s criticisms they have neglected one of the 
important means of correctly interpreting their illuminated 
teacher. When the subject of Coleridge and Swedenborg 
comes to be treated adequately, the Marginalia together 
with all other references will be incorporated in the text; 
and then will appear how deeply Coleridge was impressed 
with the truth and importance of Swedenborg’s teachings. 
The “conspiracy of silence’ which has pursued Sweden- 
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borg through literary and professional circles, would re- 
ceive a severe and well merited rebuke. It is historically 
significant that Coleridge’s interest in Swedenborg was so 
well known in the community that he opened one of his 
letters to Mr. Tulk with the words, “They say, Coleridge, 
that you are a Swedenborgian!” ‘Would to God,” I re- 
plied fervently, “that they were anything’ (see Coleridge’s 
Letters, edited by E. H. Coleridge, 1895, Vol. II, p. 712). 
If we could trust the genuineness of the Margimalia in all 
instances, we could quote Coleridge as saying: “There is 
more true theology in Swedenborg than in all other writers 
put together” (see New-Church Review, Vol. XVI, Oct., 
1909, p. 622); also, ‘Nothing can be finer than the the- 
ology, morals, and metaphysics of Swedenborg’”’ (see the 
same, Vol. XVII, Jan., 1910, v. 144). | 

It is weighty testimony for the intelligent public that 
Coleridge, in addition to his general expressions of ad- 
miration and approval, has declared his agreement with 
Swedenborg in some of his most characteristic and funda- 
mental doctrines: namely, “his statements of the main 
Christian truths,” and the nature of the ‘Christian dispen- 
sation’; the “definition of the term ‘faith’”’; “the Tri- 
unity’; “his interpretation of Scriptural doctrine’ (see 
above Letter to Mr. Tulk); the nature of “conscience” 
(see note on True Christian Religion above) ; and finally 
the Second Coming (see Notes on Luther’s Table Talk, 
Lit. Rem. Complete Works, Harper and Bros., 1884, p. 
277). On the last point he speaks as follows: 

“On the nature of the Lord’s future epiphany or phe- 
nomenal person I am not ashamed to acknowledge, that 
my views approach very nearly to those of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg.”’ 


Another Englishman whose testimony is significant is 
FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1816-1853). Robert- 
son was one of the great preachers of the Episcopal Church. 
His impressions and opinions, therefore, have value both 
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as being more or less typical of the attitude of the Epis- 
copal Church, and as an instance of how a man of rare 
spiritual gifts has responded to the appeal of some of 
Swedenborg’s distinctive teachings. The passages from 
which the following quotations are made are interesting 
and instructive in several respects, but the main point is 
that Swedenborg’s greatness is recognized, and two of his 
characteristic doctrines are stamped with his unqualified 
approval. 

From a letter written about 1850: 
_ “Mr. Crabb Robinson has lent me a ‘Life of Sweden- 
borg,’ which seems to have impressed him greatly... . 
Swedenborg was a man of great genius.... He was 
very abstemious, singularly pure in life in every way. ... 
In some quotations there are evidently flashes of very in- 
tuitive genius. ... One grand truth he seems to have 
grasped,—the fact of Divine Humanity as the only pos- 
sible object of man’s worship. He had besides identified 
Jesus Christ with this object. I have long felt the former 
of these positions, and I am more and more satisfied of 
the truth of the latter. Only a human God, and none other, 
must be adored by man. The important thing in the wor- 
ship is, that it be a Divine, and not a sensual or even a 
rational humanity. 

“T extract a passage, which also agrees with my creed, 
though I do not know that I ever borrowed mine except 
from my own reflection: 


Sex is a permanent fact in human nature. Men are men, and 
women, women, in the highest heaven as here on earth. The 
difference of sexes is therefore brighter and more exquisite in 
proportion as the person is high and the sphere is pure. The 
distinction not only reaches to the individual, but it is atomically 
minute besides. Every thought, affection, and sense of a male 
is male; and of a female, feminine. The smallest drop of in- 
tellect or will is inconvertible between the sexes. The sexual dis- 
tinction is founded upon two radical attributes of God,—his divine 
love and his divine wisdom, whereof the former is feminine and 
the latter is masculine. The union of these in Him is the divine 
marriage, and the creation proceeds distinctly from them, and 
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images or aspires to a marriage in every part. Therefore, there 
are marriages in heaven, and heaven itself is a marriage. 


(From a letter written about 1850. See Life and Let- 
ters of Frederick W. Robertson, edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke, Boston, Tichnor and Fields, 1865, Vol I, p. 284-5.) 


Let us turn now to certain scientists of Swedenborg’s 
own nationality. 


ANDERS Retzius (1796-1860) was one of the first of 
eminent Swedish scientists to recognize and proclaim Swe- 
denborg’s merit. He preceded his son Magnus Gustaf as 
professor of anatomy in the Caroline Institute, and won 
high distinction both as anatomist and as anthropologist. 
His interest in Swedenborg is all the more remarkable in 
view of professional occupation, habits, and prepossessions, 
which usually prevent really great men from turning aside 
out of the beaten path to consider the work of a man who, 
as Coleridge said, was “unjustly branded’; it took moral 


courage as well as single-minded devotion to history and — 
science. The following quotation is from his address be-/ 


fore the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences in 1854. It 
is taken from the Preface, by Gustaf Retzius, to the com- 


plete edition of Swedenborg’s scientific works under the © 


auspices of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, as 
projected some twenty years ago, and brought to a stand- 
still by the World War after the publication of but three 
of the proposed volumes: 


“Swedenborg had first distinguished himself as a math- 


ematician, physicist, chemist, mineralogist and geologist. 
Besides being in possession of an immeasurable learning in _ 


all the sciences, he wished to employ this information 


to seek for knowledge concerning the human soul, and — 


still further concerning the highest regions of human 


thought. It was with this end in view that he elaborated — 
his ‘Regnum Animale’ and his ‘Oeconomia Regni Am- — 
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malis, Londini, 1740, quarto... . Haller indeed speaks 
in praise of the ‘Oeconomia Regni Animalis’ in his ‘Biblio- 
theca Anatomica ; but the rest of Swedenborg’s physiolog- 
ical writings have neither been read nor understood until 
most recent times. His ‘Regnum Animale’ has now again 
come forward as a book of wonders. Ideas belonging to 
the most recent times are found there—a compass, induc- 
tion, and tendency, which can only be compared to that 
of Aristotle. One may suppose that a decennium or two 
will still be required for rightly valuing the merits of this 
work.” 


Macnus GustaF Retzius (1842- ? ), of the Caroline 
Institute, anatomist and histologist of international dis- 
tinction, took the lead, as chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, in 
the recent extraordinary awakening of interest in Sweden- 
borg’s scientific studies, and in the work of preparing the 
complete edition of his scientific writings above referred 
to. The story of this awakening is one of the most re- 
markable chapters in the history of science; but for present 
purposes it suffices to reproduce the outline given by Pro- 
fessor Retzius himself in the first published volume of the 
series. Something, however, should be said in a general 
way about the eminent scientists who have taken part in 
this movement. 

To begin with, the ground was prepared by the three 
indefatigable laborers: Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, and translator of Sweden- 
borg’s “Animal Kingdom”; Dr. J. F. 1. Tafel, Librarian 
of the University of Tuebingen, editor and expositor of 
Swedenborg’s writings; and Dr. R. L. Tafel, producer of 
two monumental works, “Documents Concerning Sweden- 
borg” (3 vols.), and Swedenborg’s work on “The Brain,” 
edited, translated, and annotated. In the meantime, em- 
inent scientists representing various fields brought Sweden- 
borg’s claims before influential scientific bodies. Professor 
Anders Retzius, anatomist and anthropologist, in his re- 
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tiring address as president of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Sciences, 1845, directed attention to the extraordinary 
breadth and originality of Swedenborg’s studies in anatomy 
and physiology. In 1883, Professor Christian Lovén, in 
an address before the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
described Tafel’s edition of Swedenborg’s work on the 
“Brain.” Later, 1889, Gustaf Enestrom made a contribu- 
tion to the Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences on 
“Swedenborg as a Mathematician.” The geologist A. G. 
Nathorst in his “Geology of Sweden” called attention to 
the remarkable work Swedenborg had done in that field. 
The meteorologist Nils Ekholm in 1900 referred to Swe- 
denborg’s “Principia” in terms of high appreciation. Svante 
Arrhenius in his great text-book on cosmology and physics 
gives Swedenborg his due place in the history of cosmology. 
But more immediately effective was the address of Dr. 
Max Neuburger on ‘“Swedenborg’s Relations to Brain- 
physiology” at the meeting of “Naturforscher und Aerzte”’ 
held in Hamburg, 1901. This was the first direct step of 
the movement which culminated in a decision to bring out 
a complete edition of Swedenborg’s scientific works under 
the auspices and supervision of the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. But let Professor Gustaf Retzius tell 
the story, and express his opinions: 


“In December, 1902, the Royal Swedish Academy oi 
Sciences appointed a special committee to determine which 
of the manuscripts of Swedenborg preserved in the Acad- 
emy’s Library ought to be printed. This action of. the 
Academy was taken by reason of the following circum- 
stances. 

“Many of Swedenborg’s scientific writings were pub- 
lished during his lifetime; some of them have attracted no 
inconsiderable attention in the learned world, not only on 
account of the great learning in various departments of 
science to which they bear witness, but also in connection 
with the independent observations, discoveries, thoughts 
and theories which they contain. ... Besides there are 
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in the manuscripts which Swedenborg left behind him cer- 
tain volumes which have never been published and but 
seldom examined by specialists. In recent times there have 
also been found in the works of Swedenborg already pub- 
lished various statements and expressions which indicate 
that he was far ahead of his times in important questions; 
and it has therefore been thought possible that a number 
of such significant expressions, statements and discoveries 
might be found in the unprinted manuscripts. 


“Already the prominent investigators of Swedenborg, 
J. J. G. Wilkinson, J. F. Immanuel Tafel, and Rudolph 
L. Tafel, have by their careful studies of these manuscripts 
found various remarkable statements and views to which 
they have drawn attention. This is especially true of a 
number of Swedenborg’s expressions concerning the an- 
atomy and physiology of the brain. Anders Retzius, who 


as an anatomist and physiologist cherished a great ad- 


miration for Swedenborg’s learning and genius, in his 
address on the ‘Origin and Development of Anatomy in 
the Scandinavian North,’ delivered in 1845 on the occasion 
of his leaving the presidency of the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Sciences, spoke . . . words which show that he 
even then highly valued the great investigator’s accom- 
plishments in the fields of anatomy and physiology. .. . 
After Rudolph L. Tafel had in 1882 shown that Sweden- 
borg was far ahead of his times in his knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the brain, that in fact he had 
an astonishing knowledge concerning the motor centers of 
the brain, the Swedish anatomist and physiologist Chris- 
tian Lovén .. . made an address on this subject in the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, which 
aroused interest, although unfortunately it was not printed. 

“Tt cannot be said therefore that the statements and 
expressions of Swedenborg have received no notice in his 
fatherland. But the first honors in this connection are due 
to the foreign special investigators . . . Wilkinson, Im- 
manuel Tafel, and Rudolph Tafel. ... The Tafels, how- 
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ever, died before this work was completed, and the matter 
seemed again to be passing into oblivion. 

“Then there arose from an entirely different quarter an 
investigator who revived the question anew. The Docent, 
now Professor, at the University of Vienna, Dr. Max 
Neuburger, who has devoted comprehensive studies to the 
history of the medical sciences and who together with 
Professor J. Pagel has published the great “Handbuch der 
Geschichte der Medicin, laid before the meeting of ‘Natur- 
forscher und Aerste’ held in Hamburg in 1901 his address 
on ‘Swedenborgs Beziehungen sur Gehirn-physiologie. Dr. 
Neuburger there strongly emphasized, as Dr. R. L. Tafel 
had done in 1882, Swedenborg’s wonderful discoveries 
and intuitions concerning the functions of the brain, espe- 
cially its motion, the localization of the motor centers, as 
well as in general concerning the seat of the psychical phe- 
nomena. 

“Soon after this Dr. Neuburger approached the legation 
of our country at Vienna with a communication in which 
he expressed his regrets ‘das eine in Stockholm hegende, 
umfangreiche Handschrift ueber das Gehirn noch micht 
veroeffentlicht worden ist.’ On this basis there came from 
the legation to the Minister of Foreign Affairs a report, 
dated March 13, 1902, in regard to Docent Neuburger’s 
communication, which report was some time later com- 
municated to me from the Royal Department for Foreign 
Affairs. . . . In December, 1902, at the ordinary meet- 
ing of the Royal Academy of Sciences (Dec. 11th), I 
proposed that the Academy appoint a committee of five 
members, namely, the Physiologist Prof. Christian Lovén, 
the Paleontologist and Geologist Prof. A. G. Nathorst, the 
Professor of Medicine and Investigator of the Brain S. 
E. Henschen, the Physicist Prof. Sv. Arrhenius, and my- 
self, which committee, with the kind support of Mr. Stroh, 
should be charged to examine all the manuscripts of Swe- 
denborg and present a report thereon to the Academy, 
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stating whether and to what extent they ought to be pub- 
lished. The Academy accepted this proposal. 

“In April, 1903, this committee, of which I have been 
the chairman, moved that the Academy begin printing a 
selected number of not only the unprinted writings of Swe- 
denborg, but also of such as Swedenborg himself had pub- 
lished and which are now out of print, of physical, chem- 
ical, and geological-paleontological contents, to be followed 
by a selected number of the anatomical writings. 


“The Academy expressed its approval of this motion. 


I offered . . . to meet the expenses for the publica- 
tion of the first volume, . . . which offer was accepted by 
the Academy. ... It, however, soon appeared that a 


division of these writings had to be made into at least 
three volumes, namely, one for the geological-paleontologi- 
cal, another for the cosmological, and a third for the chem- 
ico-physical writings... . 

“This first volume contains . . . geological and paleon- 
tological subjects... . Professor Nathorst has kindly 
written an Introduction for this volume in which he has 
given an excellent and clearly presented review of Swe- 
denborg’s activity and merits in the fields of geology and 
paleontology. .. .” 

“Stockholm, September, 1907. 

Gustaf Retzius.” 

(From Emanuel Swedenborg: Opera quaedam aut Ine- 
dita aut Obsoleta de Rebus Naturalibus. Nunc Edita sub 
Auspiciis Regiae Academiae Scentiarum Suecicae. Volpl, 
Geologica et Tae Prefatus est Gustaf Retzius. In- 
troductionem adjunxit Alfred G. Nathorst. Edidit Alfred 
H. Stroh. Holmiae; ex Officina Aftonbladet, 1907. Pp. 
V-X.) 


On the occasion in 1908, when the casket containing 
Swedenborg’s remains was received and deposited in the 
Cathedral at Upsala, ArcHpisHop EKEMAN, as repre 
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sentative of the Swedish Church, delivered from the Cathe- 
dral Pulpit a brief address. The occasion was perhaps 
the most extraordinary instance in history of deferred 
recognition. The ceremonies involved the formal par- 
ticipation of two national governments, Great Britain and 
Sweden. With due formality, Swedenborg’s remains were 
taken from the Swedish Lutheran Church in London, where 
they had rested for one hundred and thirty-six years, and 
placed aboard the Swedish warship “Fylgia,” to be borne 
to Carlskrona, where they were received with national 
honors, and thence transported to Upsala. As expressive 
of the occasion, the Archbishop made the following re 
marks: 


“The Cathedral of Upsala has opened its doors to re- 
ceive the remains of Emanuel Swedenborg. They have 
been accompanied to this place by a procession of honor; 
and a guard of honor has surrounded them as they passed 
through the city. The great number of persons in the 
procession and in its neighborhood testifies that the memory 
of Swedenborg is held in high honor. It is a joy for the 
whole fatherland that its widely renowned son, now at © 
last finds for his mortal remains a resting place in the 
fatherland, and in such a place that it is evident how highly 
his memory is honored. May his remains now rest here 
in peace for an immeasurably long time! May they, rest- 
ing in this temple, keep alive his memory in coming ages! 
May the memory of Emanuel Swedenborg cause genera- 
tion after generation to thankfully remember the great 
gifts which God has granted Swedish men—noble and 
God-fearing minds and habits, sharp-sighted and successful 
investigations, the victory of love of the fatherland and 
of genius when the fatherland was in grave difficulties, 
together with deep thought and an insight into the inter- 
relations of being. All this radiates from Swedenborg’s 
person and life in history, and has been of great service 
to the world. May the memory of Emanuel Swedenborg 
inspire a faithful use of granted gifts for a righteous, 
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unostentatious life and activity, and for the seeking after 
an uplifting, cleansing, and strengthening connection with 
the world of God and of eternity!” (See New-Church 
Magazine, London, July, 1908, pp. 320-321.) 


We have been considering the testimonies of certain 
European celebrities. We pass now to the views of certain 
noted Americans,—first, those of the late John Bigelow. 


Tue Hon. Joun Bicetow (1817-1911) was at one time 
joint owner and editor of the New York Evening Post, 
then consul at Paris and afterwards United States Minister 
to France, Secretary of State for New York, editor of the 
complete Works of Franklin, etc. He was a versatile author 
of marked ability; and he has left a record of his studies 
and opinions of Swedenborg hardly surpassed by any other 
public man. Many of the opinions which distinguished men 
have left on record about Swedenborg are based on a very 
superficial acquaintance with his writings, but Mr. Bigelow’s 
opinions are based on a serious and constant study from 
the prime of his life through a period of more than half a 
century. In “The Bible That Was Lost and Is Found” 
(first edition, privately printed for his family and friends, 
1893,—second edition, New-Church Board of Publication, 
New York, 1912) he has left an autobiographical account 
of his reading of Swedenborg of rare testimonial value. 


When seventy-one years of age, after a mature lifetime 
of study (thirty-four years), he published a little book of 
sixty-six pages, entitled “Emanuel Swedenborg, Servus 
Domini” (Putnam’s, New York, 1888), in which he gave 
a popular account of Swedenborg’s Life and Writings, and 
incidently his own opinions and estimate. From these 
two books the following quotations are made; first, from 


this biography. 


“Among the men who have been instrumental in con- 
tributing to the moral and spiritual progress of our kind, 
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there is no one in any age who has claimed to have rendered 
a more important service than Emanuel Swedenborg... ; 
he claimed to have explored entirely new and unattempted 
regions of truth, to have discovered new degrees of human 
faculties, their qualities, their laws of action and develop- 
mentee 


“His reports were at first listened to with distrust or de- 
rision. They gradually arrested the attention of a few 
thoughtful men who took the trouble to study and explain 
them... . And it is not to be denied that the steadily in- 
creasing influence which his teachings are exerting upon 
human society is a phenomenon in some respects quite un- 
precedentediiio7 


“It is more than a century since this illustrious Swede 
commenced the publication of his theological writings. .. . 
No special effort was made in his life time to attract public 
attention to their contents. The press of the period seems 
scarcely to have known of their existence. Quietly, but 
steadily, however, they have gained readers and their doc- 
trines, converts, until now his disciples may be found in 
every Christian land; his works in the language of every 
civilized people; and his doctrines more or less leavening 
the pulpit teachings of every Christian sect.’’ (See pp. 
XXV-XXVIL. ) 

“While there are many to whom Swedenborg’s writings 
have proved unintelligible, .. . there is a class which in this 
age of applied science has been multiplying throughout the 
Christian world with fearful rapidity, for whom the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg seem to have a providential mission. 
... Of the already large number of this class who owe to 
the writings of Swedenborg the restoration of their im- 
paired faith in the Divine authority of the Word, the writer 
eratefully acknowledges himself to be one. It has also been 
his good fortune to know many others who have been de- 
livered from the bonds of dreary and hopeless unbelief by 
touching the hem of the same garment.” (See pp. Ixv-Ixvi.) 


“No judgment of Swedenborg as a teacher of spiritual 
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truths will deserve to be final or conclusive, that does not 
take proper notice of one feature of his illuminated writings, 
which has never failed, we believe, to impress every one 
who has given them careful consideration. .. . They offer 
at every turn tests by which, if conflicting with the teach- 
ings of the Bible, they could have been at once exposed and 
consigned to oblivion. ... 


“No one, so far as I am aware, has ever convicted Swe- 
denborg of being inconsistent with himself in any construc- 
tion he has ever put upon any sentence or word of the 
Sacred Scriptures, nor in anything he has communicated of 
the states of existence beyond the grave. Whatever else 
may be said of his teachings, they are certainly not the 
incoherent combinations of an unsound mind.” (See pp. 
Ixxiv-lxvv. ) 


“As an ethical writer, Swedenborg has no peer in any 
literature outside of the Bible. .. . It is to be regretted that 
the prejudices which have prevailed against him in the 
ecclesiastical world, but which happily are fast fading out, 
have prevented his works from receiving from ethical 
writers the attention they deserve. It seems hardly credible 
that a writer so learned and so catholic in his literary tastes 
and judgments as Sir James Macintosh, should have at- 
tempted to write a history of the progress of Ethical 
Philosophy without once mentioning the name of Sweden- 
borg. It may even be doubted if he ever opened one of 
Swedenborg’s works. It is yet more remarkable that the 
best treatise that has been written on Ethical Science prior 
or subsequent to Swedenborg’s time, by Dr. H. Martensen, 
should not contain an allusion to the teachings of the great- 
est authority living or dead upon that subject. . . . Coleridge 
had the courage to say that ‘As a moralist Swedenborg is 
above all praise.’ And it is safe to predict that any book 
that shall fairly embody the ethical teachings of Sweden- 
borg, would soon displace every treatise on Ethical Science 
that has yet been printed.” (See pp. Ixxvii-lxxviii. ) 

In 1854 on his return from a visit to Hayti, Mr. Bigelow 
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was detained some weeks on the Island of St. Thomas. At 
the hotel he made the chance acquaintance of a Danish 
_ lawyer named Kyjerulff. In the course of a conversation 
issuing from a remark which Mr. Bigelow made about the 
character of Abraham as given in the twelfth chapter of 
Genesis, Mr. Kjerulff asked if he had read any of the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, and added that Swedenborg explained 
the chapter in his “Arcana Ccelestia.” Mr. Kjerulff hap- 
pened to have the first volume of the “Arcana Ccelestia” in 
his possession; so on request he looked it up and brought it 
to his friend. Mr. Bigelow pauses in the narrative to recite 
some of his past religious history to show how far he had 
gone in the direction of infidelity and irreligion. He then 
proceeds to give the impressions made by the first para- 
graphs of the book in hand. The following passages are 
taken from the second edition of “The Bible That Was 
Lost and Is Found.” | 


“Having perused these introductory paragraphs, I turned 
to chapter 12 to see what the privileged Swede had to say 
in behalf of Abram. After reciting the chapter at length, 
he proceeded to give what was entitled “The Internal Sense,’ 
and in terms which were calculated to arrest my attention. © 
They ran as follows. ... 


“Then follows an exposition of what Swedenborg terms 
the interior or spiritual meaning of each verse, I might say 
of almost every word of each verse of the chapter, and 
occupying forty-five broad octavo pages. I could not make 
much out of his exegesis; but I was a little disappointed in 
one respect. Nothing was farther from my thoughts than 
to suppose that in this book, written over a hundred years 
ago, of which I had never before seen a copy, and to which, 
in all my not inconsiderable reading of the English classics, 
I had rarely seen an allusion, I should find anything that 
could change or in the least modify my opinion of Abram 
or of the Bible. I read from curiosity merely, expecting to 
drop the book as soon as I came to something—and I did 
not in the least doubt that I soon should—that would be so 
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absurd, or improbable, or illogical, as would justify me, 
without rudeness, in returning the book to my Danish friend 
with thanks. 


“Though I understood but imperfectly what I read, I did 
not find what I was looking for; I found nothing that I 
could point to and say, “There, you see your man Sweden- 
borg must have been either a fool or an imposter, or both.’ 
On the other hand, I did find several curious and striking 
things which piqued my curiosity. For example, his open- 
ing comments on the first verse of the chapter showed me 
that at least I was following a thoughtful guide. I had 
never heard nor read anything like it before. (See pp. 
30-32.) .. . This idea, that the Word had degrees of sig- 
nificance which varied and expanded in exact proportion to 
the spirituality of a man’s life, was one that had never 
crossed my mind before, in a way to distinguish the Bible 
as literature from Dante or Plato, and it seemed to me as 
though there might perhaps be something in it; but what? 
And how did he know, and where were the proofs? Still 
I could not say, ‘This is nonsense; this is unscriptural,’ 
though the distinction made between the chapters preceding 
the twelfth and those following .. . had a somewhat hereti- 
cal not to say profane ring. I was, however, so pleased to 
find that any one had found a way of retaining his faith in 
the divine origin of the Bible, without being obliged to 
accept its account of the creation as history, that I did not 
feel like having Swedenborg burned as a heretic for that. 
In spite of these redeeming features of his writings, how- 
ever, I did not in the least despair of bringing him to the 
stake before I had done with him. I persuaded myself 
that he had built up a theosophy from his imagination, and 
I knew enough to know that no human imagination was 
capable of producing anything of that kind that would not 
bristle with weak points, which could not all escape the 
penetration of even so poor a theologian as I was. Sol 
turned to other places to see what he said... . In this way 
I spent the entire day, I looked through the whole volume. 
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... To my mortification, it began to dawn upon me that it 
was unintelligible to me, much for the same reason that the 
Méchamque Céleste would have been. While I ran upon 
many things that were quite new to me and seemed wise, 
I did not find anything upon which I could move to put 
the author out of court. On the contrary, the desire to read 
on grew by what it fed on, and begat a longing to know 
something of the author’s personality. 

“When Mr. Kjerulff came in to dinner that evening, I 
said to him that I had spent the day with his friend Swe- 
denborg. .. . I asked if he had any biography of Sweden- 
borg.... He replied... that he had in his luggage a collec- 
tion of documents relating to Swedenborg compiled by a 
Mr. Bush, of New York, where he said I would find, in the 
testimony of Swedenborg’s contemporaries, the best of evi- 
dence in regard to his singular purity of life, his conspicuous 
elevation of character, and the completeness of his consecra- 
tion to the service of his Master... . I begged Mr. Kjerulff 
to let me see it. He promptly complied with my wishes... . 
I read the book almost at a sitting. My first feeling when 
I laid it down was of mingled surprise and mortification 
that I had lived till then in such dense ignorance of the 
career and work of so remarkable a man, at once so great 
and so good as Swedenborg was there shown to have been, 
while I had spent so much of my life in trying to make 
myself familiar with the lives of men who were unworthy 
to unloose the latchets of his shoes. Whatever doubts I had 
entertained of Swedenborg’s good faith and sincerity, this 
book effectually dispelled. . . . These convictions naturally 
increased my curiosity to know more of his writings, and 
especially of his theology.” (See pp. 35-38.) 

At last Mr. Bigelow and Mr. Kjerulff left St. Thomas 
for New Orleans; and Mr. Bigelow prevailed upon his 
friend to take with him all the books he had by or about 
Swedenborg. He made record of the trip as follows: 


“Our voyage was prolonged both by calms and storms, 
and more than twenty days elapsed. ... I do not recollect 
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but one day in all that interval... that I did not pore over 
these writings. In fact they absorbed all my time that was 
not devoted to eating and sleeping. It would not be pos- 
sible to convey to any one, who had not had a similar ex- 


perience, the effect they produced on me, . . . the complete 
revolution they wrought in all my opinions about spiritual 
fayers, and especially about the Bible... . It seemed to 


me that every line I read removed some difficulty, cleared 
up some doubt, illuminated some mystery, revealed spiritual 
wealth in the Word of which before I had no conception. 
_,..I felt literally that whereas I was blind, now I saw; as 
if my eyes had opened to a world of which till then I had 
seen only the reflection or shadow. . . . The terms in which 
the Rev. John Clowes described the impression produced 
on him by his first perusal of Swedenborg’s “True Christian 
Religion,’ would at one time have seemed to me rhapsodical 
and extravagant. They now seem to me perfectly natural 
and not in the least exaggerated.” (See pp. 39-40. ) 

“T will only add to this confession made many years ago, 
that I do not yet know of any book or lights outside of 
Swedenborg and his interpreters which could have solved 
the difficulties which confronted me in trying to find the 
proof in its letter, that ‘The Word was God’; and my 
difficulties, I am persuaded, were not unlike, nor less for- 
midible than those which thousands, nay hundreds of thou- 
sands, are constantly stumbling over in every Christian 


land.” (See pp. 104-5.) 


The next American for our consideration at this time is 
the disciple of Wesley, RANDOLPH SINKS Foster (1820- 
1903). Among the eminent and influential leaders of the 
Methodist Church in the last half of the nineteenth century, 
Bishop Foster was one of the foremost. His spontaneous 
and genuine tribute to Swedenborg’s greatness is all the 
more remarkable because it was pronounced in the shade of 
the great man’s home, and appeared in the principal 
Methodist organ, the Christian Advocate. During the early 
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eighties Bishop Foster made extended tours through Europe 
and the East. In 1883 he visited Sweden, and wrote from 
Stockholm the letter from which the following quotation is 
made. Speaking of the Methodist Church in Stockholm, he 
says: 


“The Church is beautifully located at the corner of one 
of the small parks in the midst of the city, and directly 
alongside the grounds which surrounded the home of the 
great Swedish Seer. His home has been demolished and 
the garden, which was still uninvaded ten years ago, is now 
covered with new buildings; but vandalism has spared the 
little library in which he wrote his strange but wonderful 
books. Men that see farther and think deeper than the 
average herd do not always escape obloquy; but they do not 
easily die. Emanuel Swedenborg will live in the souls of 
men long after many of his shallow traducers have sunk 
into oblivion.” (Christian Advocate, July 12, 1883, page 
441.) 


It is historically significant and fitting that in this warm 
and eloquent tribute the Methodist Church should be con- 
nected with the name and fame of Swedenborg. In this 
respect Bishop Foster is typical of the relation between the 
Methodist Church and the religious teaching of Sweden- 
borg. 


Of all Americans who have called attention to the writ- 
ings of Swedenborg, one stands pre-eminent in public es- 
teem,—RatpH WaLpo Emerson (1803-1882). 

Emerson did more than any other man to introduce 
Swedenborg to literary circles. His essay in “Representa- 
tive Men’ was a bold contribution towards fixing Sweden- 
borg’s historical position; for although mistaken in the 
representative character assigned to him, it placed Sweden- 
borg at once among six of the greatest men of the world, 
in company with Plato, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Napoleon. 

Emerson’s interests were predominantly literary, and 
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Swedenborg seems to have appealed to him strongly for 
literary purposes; he even made it the fashion in some 
quarters to refer to Swedenborg to help out literary expres- 
sion. The frequent mention of Swedenborg, especially by 
New England writers, during the fifties, as well as the 
number of magazine articles with references to him that 
appeared about that time, is due largely, if not mainly, to 
the influence of Emerson’s essay. : 

While it is true that it takes a “whole college’ of ordi- 
nary men to appreciate Swedenborg’s greatness, neverthe- 
less Emerson did appreciate certain aspects of his greatness 
with unusual clearness and confidence, and there is no doubt 
that he was genuinely interested in some of Swedenborg’s 
most characteristic and important ideas. Swedenborg’s 
large and comprehensive views of life and of the universe 
and his deep insight into human nature, impressed Emerson 
most profoundly, and stirred his literary powers to ex- 
traordinary activity. Again and again he expresses himselt 
in almost unmeasured superlatives as to Swedenborg’s emi- 
nence both in general and in particular, and recurs to him 
as the supreme representative of some great idea. 

But with all his literary enthusiasm for his subject, 
Emerson was constitutionally and temperamentally inca- 
pable of taking in all sides oi Swedenborg’s greatness. 
Swedenborg was pre-eminently and uncompromisingly 
Christian, although at some points he departed significantly 
from traditional orthodoxy; and he held with complete 
assurance to the Christian Bible as the Word of God, as 
the supreme religious revelation and authority. Emerson 
‘was neither Christian nor believer; he looked upon the 
Christian faith and the Christian Bible as out-grown relics 
of ancient superstition. If in the future Swedenborg’s 
grasp of the true nature of Christianity and the Bible 
comes to be taken as the measure of his greatness, then it 
must be said that Emerson failed to perceive his real great- 
ness. 

In fact it was Swedenborg’s prodigious learning and his 
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conquest of the world of nature rather than that of the 
world of spirit that won Emerson’s admiration. Emerson 
was essentially a worshipper of ideas, and secondarily of 
representatives of ideas. -To him Swedenborg was such a 
representative to an extraordinary degree. No one has 
more strongly affirmed the epochal significance of Sweden- 
borg’s influence; and in this he has been followed by many 
distinguished leaders of opinion. | 
Then, too, no one has surpassed Emerson in eulogy of 
Swedenborg; but in criticism he was distinctly inferior to 
Coleridge. He lacked Coleridge’s breadth of interests. To 
Coleridge Swedenborg was an unexampled problem, intel- 
lectual and psychological; to Emerson he was a poet, a 
genius, a man of new ideas, but no problem. Coleridge had 
doubts and questions; he was amazed, he wondered. Emer- 
son rendered judgment, confident of having mastered his 
subject; for him there were no intellectual problems, only 
literary achievement, and Swedenborg served this purpose. 


It is no easy task to select fair samples of Emerson’s 
opinion about Swedenborg, especially the passages which 
show his appreciation at its highest, Not counting the 
essay in “Representative Men,” there are over eighty ref- 
ences to Swedenborg in Emerson’s works; of these, forty- 
three are in his “Journal’. The most deliberate statements 
are naturally found in the essay in “Representative Men”, 
and from this the larger part of the following quotations 
are taken. (See The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Centenary Edition, Vol. 1V, Boston and New 
York, 1903.) 


“T have sometimes thought that he would render the 
greatest service to modern criticism, who should draw the 
line of relation that subsists between Shakespeare and 
Swedenborg.”” (P. 94.) 

“This man [Swedenborg] no doubt led the most real life 
of any man then in the world: and now, when the royal 
and ducal Frederics, Christians, and Brunswicks of that 
day have slid into oblivion, he begins to spread himself into 
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the minds of thousands. As happens in great men, he 
seemed, by the variety and amount of his powers, to be a 
composition of several persons. His frame is on a larger 
scale and possesses the advantages of size.” (P. 98.) 


“The genius which was to penetrate the science of the 
age with a far more subtle science; to pass beyond the 
bounds of space and time, venture into the dim spirit realm, 
and attempt to establish a new religion in the world,—began 
its lessons in quarries and forges, in the smelting pot and 
crucible, in ship-yards and dissecting-rooms. No one man 
is perhaps able to judge of the merits of his works on so 
many subjects. ... It seems that he anticipated much science 
of the nineteenth century.” (Pp. 101-2.) 

‘“A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, un- 
comprehended by them, and requires a long focal distance 
to be seen; suggests, as Aristotle, Bacon, Selden, Humbolt, 
that a certain vastness of learning, or quasi-omnipresence 
of the human soul in nature, is possible.” (P. 102.) 

“In Swedenborg, those who are best acquainted with 
modern books will most admire the merit of mass. One of 
the missouriums and mastodons of literature, he is not to 
be measured by whole colleges of ordinary scholars. His 
stalwart presence would flutter the gowns of a univer- 
Biv eee! 103.,) 

“His writings would be a sufficient library to a lonely 
and athletic student; and the ‘Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom’ is one of those books which by the sustained 
dignity of thinking, is an honor to the human faces 
(R105, ) 

“These grand rhymes or returns in nature... delighted 
the prophetic eye of Swedenborg; and he must be reckoned 
a leader in that revolution, which, by giving to science an 
idea, has given to an aimless accumulation of experiments, 
guidance and form and a beating hearty CRaL1LO) 

“The ‘Animal Kingdom’ is a book of wonderful merits. 
It was written with the highest end,—to put science and the 
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soul, long estranged from each other, at one again.” 
CPt a) 

“Tt is remarkable that this sublime genius decides 
peremptorily for the analytic, against the synthetic method; 
and, in a book whose genius is a daring poetic synthesis, 
claims to confine himself to a rigid experience.” (P. 112.) 

“T’ew knew as much about nature and her subtle manners, 
or expressed more subtly her goings. ... That ‘nature exists 
entire in leasts’ is a favorite thought of Swedenborg. 
(P. 114.) ... The hardihood and thoroughness of his study 
of nature required .a theory of forms also, (Page 
Was it strange that a genius so bold should take the last 
step also, should conceive that he might attain the science of 
all sciences, to unlock the meaning of the world? In the 
first volume of the ‘Animal Kingdom,’ he broaches the 
subject in a remarkable note: 


In our doctrine of Representations and Correspondences we shall 
treat of both these symbolical and typical resemblances, and of the 
astonishing things which occur, I will not say in the living body 
only, but throughout nature, and which correspond so entirely to 
supreme and spiritual things that one would swear that the physical 
world was purely symbolical of the spiritual world. ... 


“The fact thus explicitly stated is implied in all poetry, 
in allegory, in fable, in the use of emblems and in the struc- 
ture of language. .. . Swedenborg first put the fact into a 
detached and scientific statement, because it was habitually 
present to him, and never not seen.” (P. 117.) 

“The correspondence between thoughts and things hence- 
forward occupied him.” (P. 120.) 

“Swedenborg styles himself in the title-page of his books, 
‘Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ’; and by force of intellect, 
and in effect, he is the last Father in the Church, and he is 
not likely to have a successor. No wonder that his depth 
of ethical wisdom should give him influence as a teacher.” 
GE 2 1) 

“There is no such problem of criticism as his theological 
writings, their merits are so commanding. . .. He is a rich 
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discoverer, and of things which most import us to know. 
... What earnestness and weightiness,—his eye never rov- 
ing, without one swell of vanity, or one look to self in any 
common form of literary pride! A theoretic or speculative 
man, but whom no practical man in the universe could affect 
to scorn. Plato isa gownsman. ... But this mystic is awful 
to Caesar. Lycurgus himself would bow. 


“The moral insight of Swedenborg, the correction of 
popular errors, the announcement of ethical laws, take him 
out of comparison with any other modern writer, and entitle 
him to a place, vacant for some ages, among the lawgivers 
of mankind. That slow but commanding influence which 
he has acquired, like that of other religious geniuses, must 
be excessive also, and have its tides, before it subsides into 
a permanent amount.” (Pp. 123-4.) 

“It requires, for his just apprehension, almost a genius 
equal to his own.” (P. 132.) 

“The genius of Swedenborg, largest of all modern souls 
in this department of thought, wasted itself in the endeavor 
to reanimate and conserve what had already arrived at its 
natural term, and, in the great secular Providence, was re- 
tiring from its prominence before western modes of thought 
and expression. Swedenborg and Behmen both failed by 
attaching themselves to the Christian symbol, instead of to 
the moral sentiment, which carries innumerable chris- 
tianities, humanities, divinities, in its bosom.’ (P. 135.) 

The following passages are found elsewhere in Emerson’s 
writings: 


“There is one man of genius who has done much for 
this philosophy of life, whose literary value has never yet 
been rightly estimated ;—I mean Emanuel Swedenborg. The 
most imaginative of men, yet writing with the precision of 
4 mathematician, he endeavored to engraft a purely philo- 
sophical ethics on the popular Christianity of his time. 
Such an attempt of course must have difficulty which no 
genius could surmount. But he saw and showed the con- 
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nection between nature and the affections of the soul. He 
pierced the emblematic or spiritual character of the visible, 
audible, tangible world.” (See Works, as above, Vol. I, 
pp. 112-3, The American Scholar, 1837.) 

“Swedenborg, of all men in the recent ages, stands emi- 
nently for the translator of nature into thought. I do not 
know the man in history to whom things stood so uniformly 
for words. Before him the metamorphosis continually plays. 
Every thing on which his eye rests, obeys the impulses of 
thewmorai natures sr 

“There was this perception in him which makes the poet 
or the seer an object of.awe and terror; namely, that the 
same man or society of men may wear one aspect to them- 
selves and their companions, and a different aspect to higher 
intelligences.” (See Works, Vol. III, pp. 35-6, The Poet, 
1844. ) ! 

“T count the genius of Swedenborg and Wordsworth as 
the agents of a reform in philosophy, the bringing poetry 
back to Nature.’’ (See Works, Vol. VIII, p. 66, Poetry and 
Imagination, 1875.) 

“Swedenborg had a vast genius and announced many 
things true and admirable, though always clothed in some- 
what sad and Stygian colors. These truths passing out of 
his system into general circulation, are now met with every 
day, qualifying the views and creeds of all churches and of 
men of no church. And I think we are all aware of a revo- 
lution in opinion.” (See Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 327-8, 
Immortality, 1875.) 

“The most remarkable step in the religious history of 
recent ages is that made by the genius of Swedenborg.” 
(Ibid. ) 

“T think another important step was made by the doctrine 
of Swedenborg, a sublime genius who gave a scientific ex- 
position of the part played severally by man and woman in 
the world, and showed the difference of sex to run through 
nature and through thought. Of all Christian sects this is 
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at this moment the most vital and aggressive.” (See 
Works, Vol. II, pp. 415-6, Woman, 1881.) 


The following are from the several volumes of Emerson’s 
“Journal” : 


“Oct. 9, 1829.—I am glad to see that interpretations of 
the Scripture like those of the New Jerusalem Church can 
be accepted in our community. The most spiritual and sub- 
lime sense is put upon the various historical passages of the 
New Testament. The interpretation of the passages is 
doubtless wholly false. The apostle John in Patmos and 
our Savior in his talking, meant no such things as the 
commentator says he meant. But the sentiment which the 
commentator puts in their mouths is nevertheless true and 
eternal. The wider that sentiment can be spread and the 
more effect it can have on men’s lives, the better.” (Vol. II, 
p.207.) 

“Tune 21, 1838.—Swedenborg is a new classification.” 
(Vol. IV, p. 487.) 

“Oct. 21, 1838—A great colossal soul, I fancy, was 
Swedenborg.” (Vol. V, p. 98.) 

“Oct. 17, 1840-—-Who was Swedenborg? A man who 
saw God and nature for a fluid moment.” (Vol. V, p. 477.) 

184] Then I said, surely I see that the Swedenborgian 
finds a sweetness in his Church and is enveloped by it ina 
love and society that haunts him by night and by day.” 
(Vol. VI, p. 76.) 

“April 5, 1842.— I began to write poetry, and was driven 
at once to think of Swedenborg as the person who, of the 
men in the recent ages, stands eminently for the translator 
of Nature into thought. I do not know a man in history to 
whom things stood so uniformly for WOLGS Minti, Glance 
p. 184.) 

“Tune 16, 1842—In town I also talked with Sampson 
Reed, of Swedenborg, and the rest... . In regard to Swe- 
denborg, I commended him as a grand poet. Reed wished 
that, if I admired the poetry, I should feel it as a fact. I 
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told him, All my concern is with the subjective truth of 
Jesus’s or Swedenborg’s or Homer’s remark, not at all with 
the object.””, (Vol. VI, p. 219.) 


“1845.—There were Swedenborgs in those days, Mis- 
souriums, Mastodons of literature, not to be measured by a 
whole population of modern scholars. (Vol. VII, p. 120.) 

“Oct. 27, 1845.—As for King Swedenborg, I object-to 
his cardinal position in morals that evils should be shunned 
as sins. I hate preaching. I shun evils as evils. Does he 
not know—Charles Lamb did—that every poetic mind is a 
pagan, and to this day prefers Olympian Jove, Apollo, and 
the Muses and the Fates, to all the barbarous indigestion of 
Calvin and the Middle Ages? 

“Great king is King Swedenborg. I will not deny him 
his matchless length and breadth.” (Vol. VII, p. 122.) 

“May 3, 1849-—I look on Swedenborg as on Kant, 
Newton, Leibniz, Goethe, Humbolt, men of larger stature 
than others, and possessing very great advantages in that 
preternatural size.” (Vol. VIII, p. 16.) 


“May 25, 1849.—Swedenborg was the last Christian.” 
(MoluV Iti i220) 


The above quotations show unequivocally that Emerson 
placed Swedenborg in the front rank of the great men of 
the world. As a philosopher, a leader in science, a creative 
literary genius, a religious teacher, a new moral and intel- 
lectual force of immeasurable importance;,in all these re- 
spects, Swedenborg was given an eminent position. It is 
true that with certain aspects of Swedenborg’s life and doc- 
trine, Emerson was decidedly unsympathetic. His anti- 
Christian attitude made him averse to the whole body of 
Swedenborg’s exegetical and distinctively Christian teach- 
ings; and his thoroughgoing naturalism rendered him intol- 
erant of all supernatural claims, and especially of the reports 
Swedenborg gave of his experiences in the spiritual world. 
In these respects Emerson found Swedenborg very distaste- 
ful, and he indulges in strong expressions of dissent, and at 
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times of ridicule and sarcasm. Taking into account the 
mood and whim of the moment, these expressions are not to 
be considered as typical, or as truly representative, of his 
appreciation at its best. In fact it may be said that such 
expressions reveal more of Emerson than they do of Swe- 
denborg; and they raise questions, religious, ethical, and 
psychological, many of which are yet to be settled in the 
public mind. 

The record of Emerson’s study of Swedenborg is by no 
means as complete as could be desired. There is no specific 
statement in his “Journal’’—where if at all such a statement 
would be most naturally made—of devoting himself to the 
reading of Swedenborg; as we find, for instance, in Cole- 
ridge’s letters, and in the letters and diaries of so many 
distinguished persons. 

Emerson’s interest in Swedenborg was partly determined 
by the extraordinary influence of two men, Sampson Reed 
of Boston and J. J. G. Wilkinson of London. Emerson 
became acquainted with Reed about the year 1826, and from 
that time on they seem to have enjoyed much friendly inter- 
course, especially on the subject of Swedenborg. Emerson 
and Wilkinson corresponded. Wilkinson’s letter of thanks 
for the gift of ‘Representative Men’ is dated Feb. 5, 1850. 
In his “Journal” Emerson writes: “Wilkinson, Sweden- 
borg’s pupil, after one hundred years, a philosopher-critic 
with a mind like Bacon.” 

Emerson, it seems, introduced Swedenborg to Carlyle. 
In 1834 he made Carlyle a present of Sampson Reed’s “The 
Growth of the Mind.” In the course of the correspondence 
which followed, Emerson remarks: ‘“They (the Sweden- 
borgians) are to me, however, deeply interesting, as a sect 
which I think must contribute more than all other sects to 
the new faith which must arise out of all.” This impression 
and idea may have been derived from his intercourse with 
Sampson Reed. 

A very careful study of Emerson’s Works would be 
needed to determine Swedenborg’s influence upon him; but 
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there is no question that directly and indirectly through 
Emerson Swedenborg’s influence has been extended to many 
others. 


Emerson’s essay on Swedenborg was both a symptom and 
a stimulant. It was the outcome of an interest in Sweden- 
borg which pervaded a group of theologians, preachers, and 
literary people in and around Boston about the middle of 
the last century, a group perhaps characteristically repre- 
sented by the members of the “Brook Farm,” and the “New 
England Transcendentalists”; on the other hand the essay 
stimulated and extended this interest not only within this 
group, but in a still wider circle. 

Some of the outstanding figures were Theodore Parker, 
James Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, F. H. Hedge, 
Sidney Willard, and a little more remotely E. H. Sears, 
Henry James, Theophilus Parsons, and among the women 
Margaret Fuller, Julia Ward Howe, Lydia Maria Child, 
Louisa M. Alcott. These and others have left opinions 
about Swedenborg, opinions which for the most part have 
a subjective rather than an objective value. 

Seeking the historical occasion of this interest, perhaps 
the most significant circumstance is, that about 1818 a little 
band of Harvard students began to read Swedenborg more 
or less in concert. After graduation they continued the 
reading, and in the course of time joined with others. In 
1818 the Boston Society of the New Jerusalem was insti- 
tuted. Prominent among the early members were these 
Harvard graduates. Thomas Worcester became in 1821 
minister of the society. Sampson Reed and his brother 
Caleb, T. B. Hayward, John H. Wilkins, and Theophilus 
Parsons with several others, all college mates, were influ- 
ential in the society as well as in the community at large. 
In 1826 Sampson Reed and Emerson formed an ac- 
quaintance which became historic. Hobart’s “Life of Swe- 
denborg” appeared in 1831. Swedenborg’s works began to 
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be published in Boston in 1825. These circumstances taken 
together furnished the conditions of a knowledge of Swe- 
denborg by the public. As a consequence he became a fre- 
quent topic of conversation in social and literary circles; 
lectures were given to acquaint the public with him; maga- 
zine articles and books appeared to interpret, to expound, 
and to promote or refute his views. 


Rev. THEODORE PARKER (1810-1860) shared this inter- 
est, and made himself acquainted to some extent at least with 
Swedenborg’s history and views. The following extract is 
probably as well considered as any reference he made to 
Swedenborg. 

“Newton Corner, Aug. 24, 1853. 

Dear Sir,—The article in the Massachusetts Quarterly, 
on Swedenborg, was written by Henry James, of New York. 
Emerson, in his “Representative Men,” has given the best 
criticism which I have ever seen of Swedenborg. But that 
is not adequate to the purpose you refer to. Swedenborg 
has had the fate to be worshipped as a half-god, on the one 
side; and on the other to be despised and laughed at. It 
seems to me that he was a man of genius, of wide learning, 
of deep and genuine piety. . . . The Swedenborgians have a 
calm and religious beauty in their lives which is much to 
be admired. 

Theo. Parker.” 

(See Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, by 
John Weiss, N. Y., 1864, Vol. I, p. 356, Letter to Albert 
Sanford. ) 


The references of Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
(1810-1888) to Swedenborg are uniformly candid and well 
considered, though sometimes colored by mistaken points of 
view and by quite natural misapprehensions. The intellec- 
tual atmosphere and the religious conditions under which 
he read Swedenborg were not altogether favorable to a just 
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appreciation of Swedenborg’s historical position, or his most 
distinctive and fundamental teachings; nevertheless he was 
perhaps on the whole a more sympathetic reader than either 
Emerson or Parker, not to speak of others of the same 
group. The following quotations give fairly his opinions 
as to Swedenborg’s greatness and influence. 


“There were four men who lived during the last century, 
who all lived to be very old, whose lives were contem- 
poraneous during the largest part of the period from 1700 
to 1800, who were different in many respects, but who were 
all alike in this power of turning time into thought and 
action. They were Swedenborg, Voltaire, Wesley, and 
Franklin. Perhaps no four men of the century exercised a 
greater influence on the age than these. Swedenborg’s 
thought has been slowly filtering into philosophy and 
theology, spiritualizing both... . His thought, so subtle and 
so deep, is gradually conquering the materialism of philoso- 
phy and theology, and so bringing down what he called the 
New Jerusalem. . . . But what a vast amount of thought 
and study ; what patient labor on works which no one in that 
day, and but few even in ours, have cared to read; what 
entire confidence in the power of truth; what fidelity to his 
thought, persistency in his purpose, cool ardor, patient 
energy, marked the life of the solitary thinker! He was the 
most lonely man on the earth in his day; hardly a soul 
sympathized with him or understood him. Yet he worked 
on, without haste or rest, an incarnation of thought, sure 
that somewhere men would be found to read and understand 
what God had told him to say. Surely he ‘redeemed the 
Limon ican. 

“As I look back and remember the books I have read, I 
find those that have done my mind the most good are... 
those which I have eaten and drunk, and made part of 
myself. .. . Let a person know all about the Bible, let him 
_ know all of Shakespeare, or let him be perfectly familiar 
with the best of Lord Bacon’s writings, or of Leibniz, or of 
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Swedenborg, or of Plato, or Dante, or Goethe,—any one of 
them, and he will be a highly accomplished man.” 

(See Self-Culture, by James Freeman Clarke, Boston, 
1882, pp. 76-82, The Use of Time.) 

“Swedenborg, again, has, from the basis of a spiritual 
insight, protested against the antichrist of Orthodoxy. The 
profound mysticism of his soul, joined with a most healthy 
intellect, has given to us in his writings a system of rational 
spiritualism which no theologian can neglect, except to his 
own loss. The great value of it I think is, that it lifts us 
above dogma into the light of the living facts and the per- 
manent law of the spirit. . . . His spiritual insight was, 
perhaps, the most powerful vouchsafed to any man in these 
latter days.” 

(See Vexed Questions in Theology, Boston, 1886, p. 56, 
Christ and His Antichrists. ) 

“While Wesley was made the mediator of a new moral 
force flowing out of Christianity, Emanuel Swedenborg be- 
came the organ of a new spiritual philosophy, the power of 
which is hardly yet understood, but which seems likely to 
leaven all religious thought. ... But Swedenborg did not go 
out of Christianity to find his ideas. Like George Fox and 
John Wesley, he found them in Christ.” 

(See Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg, by Ben- 
jamin Worcester, Boston, 1883, p. 416. ) 


Rev. Epwarp Everett Hare (1822-1909) occupied a 
prominent position in the group of which Emerson, Parker, 
and Clarke were distinguished leaders. His opinions of 
Swedenborg therefore may be taken as typical of those of 
the educated classes in New England during his lifetime. 

“Swedenborgianism has done the liberating work of the 
last century. .. The wave which Swedenborg started lasts 
to this day. .. . The statements of Swedenborg’s religious 
works have revolutionized theology.”* 
~ *The above quotation was from a lecture. In reply to a query 
concerning it, Mr. Hale wrote as follows: 
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(See Life and Mission of Emanuel Swedenborg, by Ben- 
jamin Worcester, Boston, 1883, p. 416.) 


During his lifetime the Rev. RicHarp HEBER NEwTon 
(1840-1914) filled important pulpits in Philadelphia, New 
York, and elsewhere. He was a versatile, vigorous, and 
independent writer. An eager student of modern life and 
conditions,—not, however, to the neglect of history,—he 
took some advanced positions with a freedom that was 
somewhat disturbing to some of his Episcopal brethren. 
With characteristic openmindedness and fidelity to history, 
he has given Swedenborg due credit for renewing the face 
of Christianity in its thought above the future life: 


“The first really new conception of the character of im- 
mortality given to the world for eighteen centuries came 
through the great savant and philosopher and theologian of 
Sweden—Emanuel Swedenborg, who died in 1772. What- 
ever the nature of the sources of his thought, its character 
was revolutionary. He reconstructed the whole idea of the 
hereafter. For the first time in eighteen centuries—one 
might almost say for the first time in the history of hu- 
manity—it took on sane and sensible forms, and became 
rational and conceivable, natural and necessary. 

“Swedenborg’s thought has been slowly leavening the 
great churches of Christianity in the western world; and 
under its influence the traditional conception of immortality 


“T do not remember where I said this; but as it is quoted I have 
no doubt I wrote it. I can not use too strong expressions in saying 
that the influence of Swedenborg in the 19th century was all 
important in England. And that he brought into what is called the 
religion and theology of England a life that was wholly new. Any 
person of intelligence who studies what is called the religious life 
of England after his work began, would testify to such effect 
wrought by him. 

Truly yours, 
Edward E. Hale.” 
(From a letter of May 21, 1909, to the Rev. Clarence Lathbury, 
now of Cleveland, Ohio.) 
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has been unconsciously changing. A veritable new growth 
is spreading before our eyes today—a growth entirely un- 
paralleled in the history of Christianity.” 


(See Mind, N. Y., August, 1900, Vol. IV, No. 5, een) 


Rev. Lyman Asporr (1835-1922), the popular preacher, 
Pastor of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn (succeeding 
Henry Ward Beecher), and Editor of the Outlook, was a 
reader of Swedenborg, and assigned him an important posi- 
tion of leadership in modern religious thought. His appre- 
ciation of Swedenborg is briefly stated in the following 
private letter: 


“New York, Jan. 5, 1905. 
“My dear Mr. Grant :— 

I thank you for your letter of Jan. 2. The works of 
Emanuel Swedenborg are in my library, and I have long 
believed that the universal church is indebted to him for 
much of its modern conception of religion as an inner life— 
the life of God in the soul of man. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lyman Abbott.” 


(Letter to the Rev. H. H. Grant, Cincinnati, Ohio; on file 
with the American New-Church Evidence Society, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


Rt. Rev. CHartes Davin WiritAms (1860-1923), 
Bishop of Michigan, a man of great ability and independ- 
ence, was outspoken in acknowledging his obligation to 
Swedenborg, as shown by the following letter: 


“T have been an interested reader of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg’s works through my whole life, particularly in my early 
ministry. I have found much illumination and inspiration 
in that reading. I have also read a great deal of New- 
Church literature, particularly the writings of Chauncey 
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Giles; in fact that literature has been in a large degree for- 

mative of my religious and theological convictions.” 
Charles D. Williams.” 

(See The New-Church League Journal, November, 1916.) 


The list of such testimonials might be added to indefi- 
nitely. Such names as Phillips Brooks, J. H. Vincent, S. 
Parkes Cadman, Theodore J. Munger, W. D. Howells, 
Henry James, Helen Keller, and many others, come to 
mind. The testimonies may be well summed up in the 
language of Henry Ward Beecher: “No man can know 
the theology of the nineteenth century who has not read 
Swedenborg.” (See “My Religion’, by Helen Keller, p. 
Soe 

These testimonies are unanimous in attributing to Swe- 
denborg greatness of character, elevation of mind and spirit, 
rare insight into the true nature of religion, and a growing 
influence upon the religious thought of the modern world. 

We may wonder why Swedenborg’s influence has not 
been even greater than it actually is; why the broad ac- 
ceptance of his teachings and his claims has not been more 
general. After giving due weight to the difficulties which 
naturalism and worldliness present, we must recognize and 
appreciate that much of his thought is in a region that lies 
much above our ordinary reach. Worldly interests, in- 
grained habits of thought and feeling, and the spiritual 
inertia of men, need to be overcome; and this involves a 
slow process of moral and religious education. Sweden- 
borg’s works need to be published more widely, understood 
more fully, and expounded more clearly. 
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